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NOTE 

Some of the people in this book have 
already appeared in one or two others. 
"Poler** Stacy was in "Princeton Stories/' 
So was his friend Stehman, a football man; 
there is a whole story about him this time. 
Another athletic type, a different sort, named 
" Deacon'* Young — the hard-studying, self- 
supporting sort — ^was the hero of a whole 
book called "The Adventures of a Fresh- 
man/' Here he appears briefly (in a Broad- 
way window) at a later stage of his career — 
but still serious; he always will be. Some 
of the rest may be remembered by those 
who read the books referred to. Other 
characters are new. 

In the later pages of the volume college 
life is dealt with from the point of view of an 
"old" graduate, who thinks he knows all 



NOTE 



about it. He is somewhat sententious, but 
he means well. Note how patiently the un- 
dergraduate listens. But I wonder what he 
really thinks. T L W 
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THE GIRL AND THE GAME 

The rest of the team are down in the 
banquet-room. The dinner is over, and 
they are singing now; I can hear them 
away up here, and I am all alone in a hotel 
bedroom, stretched out on a sofa, away 
from everybody, and that is where I ought 
to be. My right foot is in a bandage, and 
Tm glad of it. Sometimes it throbs like the 
dickens. Let it throb. 

It was near the beginning of the second 
half, while the score was still o to o, that 
this play happened — not the other play (FlI 
tell you about that later), but the one that 
really caused the other. The score was still 
nothing to nothing, and we were still stick- 
ing to the kicking game. And they were 
trying mass-on-tackle and guards-back 
plays, and the ball still staid in the middle 
of the field, and all of you thousands of peo- 
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pie were staring at us, I suppose, though we 
didn't know nor care about that. Then 
this play was made. 

They had the ball. "Twenty-nine — sev- 
enteen — forty-five,'* yelled their captain. 
Now something inside of me said that that 
signal meant a kick. " Here's where I block 
it," I said to myself, gritting my teeth; and 
the instant the ball was put in play — ^bang — 
I went through my man, yelling as I did so 
to the rest of the team, "It's a kick, fel- 
lows!" 

He is a lighter guard than I, and I went at 
him with all my might; but, great Scott! I 
didn't expect him to fall back that way; but 
he didn't fall, he jumped back, just as I 
came at him, and pulled me with him, and 
/ was the one that did the falling. I had 
misunderstood the signal. Instead of a 
kick, it was — You know what happened. 
It was a hole big enough to drive one of the 
yelling four-in-hands through ! But it wasn't 
made by their system; it was my foolish- 
ness. At any rate, straight through the 
opening shot their interference in beautiful 
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compact form, while I was sprawled out on 
the grass like a wooden man, and by the 
time I was on my feet again, they had got 
past our entire line (my yelling "kick** had 
helped the cause), and there I saw the man 
with the ball scudding diagonally across the 
field with only two of our backs between 
him and the line — ^well, I needn't tell you 
how they each missed him; nor how the 
field looked when the subs came running up 
the side fines shrieking, "Touch-down! 
— a touch-down!" waving blankets and 
sweaters in the air. (O Lord!) 

I saw and heard and felt all this, and it 
was my fault, and I knew it; and up there 
some place in the crowded grand stand, sit- 
ting in the same section with some of you, 
she saw it all, too, and she understands foot- 
ball better than you do. And she knew it 
was all my fault! And I knew she knew it. 
So I turned my back on the grand stand and 
kicked myself, and swore I would redeem 
that mistake. 

Jack, the trainer, is right — football men 

5 
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have no business thinking about girls; it 
makes them worry, and then they get off 
condition. I went into the game in good 
enough condition, but I knew she was there, 
and was looking critically at me, and I knew 
that she wasn't surprised to see me make a 
fool mistake. I remembered what she had 
said to me in the morning. " Oh," she said, 
"so you haven't got over your big head yet, 
have you? You will this afternoon." It 
was only this morning she said that: It 
seems years ago. It was right here in this 
very hotel, and I only grinned like a big 
awkward fool, and tried to be nice to her 
aunt to show I didn't care. Then little How- 
land came in. He was the one I wanted to 
spank all last summer. He came in with 
some nice clothes, and a big bunch of flowers 
in his hand. They were his college flow- 
ers. So then I guessed why she hadn't put 
on the ones I had sent up to her room. I 
went away without saying good-by. Sort of 
an ass, wasn't I ? But I sneaked down stairs 
to the team and swore that I'd put up such 
a game that I'd make her proud to be my 
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friend — that Fd make 'em all cheer for me, 
and get wild over me, and carry me off 
the field on their shoulders, while nobody 
stopped to look at little Rowland with his nice 
clothes and his New York manner, who 
would be sitting beside her — so close beside 
her — on the grand stand. 

"Ten minutes more!'* shouted the time- 
keeper. 

You'll remember this play, I know — 
when the ball was on their thirty-yard line 
and they dropped back for a kick ? You re- 
member we had worked the ball steadily up 
the field from our twenty-yard line chiefly by 
that series of tandem-mass plays. Somehow 
Cap was sending them all through on my 
side. But we were moving together in great 
shape, and we were desperate. Great Scott! 
how we were smashing their line, and how 
those fellows tried to use up time! Tm only 
a big ungainly guard. We fellows don't 
make any of the brilliant dashes that you 
people yell over. There's nothing romantic 
about our job; we just get down close to the 
ground and work and sweat. It isn't much 

7 
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to my credit that it was on my side that the 
ball was gradually lurching forward toward 
their goal, yard by yard, for I thinjc I was 
sort of drunk. I didn't know anything ex- 
cept to tear holes in their line, and I felt 
that nothing could stop me. 

Anyhow, they couldn't, I noticed. So 
they began banking several men there oppo- 
site me. Did you notice that ? Then, you 
know, Cap tried the other side, and then 
— ^we lost the ball on downs! For Heaven's 
sake! what made us do that? Now came 
the play that I started to tell you about. 

It was their ball on their thirty-yard line, 
first down. I was nearly crazy at our losing 
the ball, and we had only a few minutes' 
play left. And just here came my chance. 

Their captain gave the signal, and their 
full-back dropped back as if for a kick; and 
"Look out for a fake kick!" suddenly called 
Shorty, our quarter, to all of us. 

Now though there wasn't time to say so, 
I felt sure they weren't going to try any fake 
kicks on the thirty-yard line, with their score 
six to our nothing; so, with a sort of wild yell 
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— ^whiz! bang! — I tore my way through the 
line (they didn't even seem to try to stop 
me), and — sure enough I was right this 
time — there was their quarter socking back 
the ball. I heard him grunt. Boyle tried to 
block me; I brushed him over. The full- 
back was now catching the ball. He drew 
back his foot to kick; high up in the air I 
jumped in front of him. I heard a double 
"thump, thump!'* I felt the ball bounce 
off my chest; saw it bounding and rolling 
innocently off to the right, ten yards away, 
all alone with nobody between it and the 
good goal-posts. I swerved toward it — 
on the next bound I would scoop it up; 
I thought of Ann; it bounded crooked. 
(Why ?) I grabbed at it, juggled it, dropped 
it, dropped on it. Then they began drop- 
ping on me, and for the first time that day I 
heard the roaring of the many thousands 
around the field. My chance was over! 

When the pyramid untangled itself and 
got off, I did not get up, you'll remember. 
That was because a tendon in my right 

9 
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ankle was smashed. If it had only been a 
sprained ankle, as these evening papers say, 
why — At any rate, I was carried off the 
field. I am a Senior. There are no more 
games in my college course. That was the 
ending of my football career. I blubbered. 

The rest of the minutes were over after a 
while. . . . Well, anyway, they didn't score 
again. 

After it was all over, and the coaches be- 
gan driving out, with the horns blowing and 
the flags waving and the thousands cheering, 
those of our team that could, walked over to 
the dressing-room, while past us rushed a 
mob of subs and coachers from the other 
college, carrying on their shoulders the other 
team, who looked happy — oh, but they 
looked happy! 

I was carried off the field, too, but not on 
anybody's shoulders. A couple of rubbers 
carried me between them. I didn't look 
over toward the grand stand. I didn't care 
to. . o . Oh, well, it's all in a lifetime! 

You probably don't know what it was like 

lO 
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in the dressing-room after the game. We 
all got rubbed down for the last time. No- 
body said much except one of the coachers. 
Most of us smoked. Shorty stood on a stool, 
naked, getting rubbed down, and puffing on 
his first cigarette since August. A couple of 
tears dropped down from his cheeks on to 
the wrist of the rubber. Maybe you think 
it's funny, but we didn't. It was all so dif- 
ferent from the way we thought we were 
going to break training. 

"Cap, we'll do 'em next year," said the 
head coach. 

Cap only sniffled, and — But never mind 
all this. It's all over now, and the fellows 
downstairs are cheering themselves up with 
songs and things, and cursing me between 
times, I suppose. And I'm all alone in my 
room, with my right ankle bound up, and 
sometimes it throbs like the dickens, and 
I'm glad of it. 

Jack, the trainer, was with me for a while, 
but he went down to the dinner again. He 
said I could come, but I wouldn't. I deserve 
to be left alone. I lost the game for the col- 
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lege, and Vm a big awkward kid, and — 
But I haven't been all alone all the time! 
Did you think I had ? Listen. 

I think I was groaning to myself. I didn't 
mind the pain much, but it feels better to 
make a noise. FU bet you do, too, when you 
are alone. At any rate, the door was open, 
and I heard some one say (it's a smooth 
voice), "Does it hurt very much ?" 

I looked around. There she was, stand- 
ing in the middle of the hall, just outside 
my room. I looked away again. "Fm 
sorry I disturbed you,*' I said. 

She didn't seem to hear that. "Doesn't 
it hurt awfully?" she said, twitching her 
shoulders and pinching her left hand with 
her right; for I had looked round again. 

I watched her a minute. Then I said, 
" I don't want your pity." That was a lie. 

" But it does," she said. " I am so sorry." 
She came nearer. "Oh, don't get up; you 
mustn't," she said, backing off down the 
hall. "I was — ^was just passing by, and — 
Don't try to get up, please! Oh, Billy, what 
have you done ? " 

13 
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What I had tried to do was to stand on 
one foot, but it wouldn't work. I lost my 
balance, and like a fool stuck out the other 
foot. I would have gone over if I hadn't 
caught hold of the table. I hung there, grip- 
ping the table, the sweat breaking out on 
my face, and my hair sticking in my eyes. 
(I hadn't had my hair cut yet, like some of 
the fellows.) 

"You'd better run along before anybody 
sees you," I said, trying to lift myself up. 

"Billy, don't you move! Do you hear 
me ? Stop it! I say stop it!" And the next 
thing I knew she had hold of my arm up 
near the shoulder (I don't believe both 
hands reach around), and she was saying, 
"Now, then, slowly; lean on me, Billy; I'm 
strong — once you told me so yourself. Now 
am I hurting you? Come down easy. 
There, now." 

"Thank you," I think I said. "Now you 
had better go." 

I suppose she ought really to have gone, 
oughtn't she? Well, be shocked, all you 

nice little New York people. Be just as 
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shocked as you please. I don't care. She 
wasn't thinking about you just now; she 
had other things to do. She smoothed the 
pillow, then pulled the sweater down from 
my chin, so it wouldn't scratch, and dipped 
her hand into the pitcher of ice-water and 
touched my forehead with it — twice, I think. 

"Now I must go," she said, energetically. 

"But, Ann—" I began. 

"Good-by," she said. "Would you like 
some of these ? " 

" These " meant the flowers she was taking 
from her belt. I looked at them. They 
were the flowers I had sent. It was after the 
game now, and we didn't beat. Just think 
o^ that a minute. 

"Will you have some of them?" she re- 
peated, "'cause it's sort of dreary in this 
room, I should think. Are you better?" 

But I wasn't looking at the flowers now. 

"Ann," I said, "don't go just yet." 

"Oh, but I must." She started for the 
door. 

"No, you mustn't," I said. 

"I'll bring Aunt Sue to nurse you." 
14 
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"But I don't want Aunt Sue/' 

She had reached the door. I groaned. 
And she came back, running. 

"Ah, Billy, is it very bad ?'' She was at 
my side. 

"Ann," I said, "I am awkward and 
overgrown '' 

She wouldn't look at me, but shook her 
head. 

"And ignorant and have the big 
head- " 

She kept on shaking her head. 

"And we would have won to-day if it 
hadn't been for me, and " 

"Keep still," she said: "if they had all 
played as well as you, we should have won 
by ten points." 

Ann said that, and she knows football. 
But I only asked : 

"Who do you say would have won ?" 

"We — ^you — ^we." Then she turned her 
back on me and started for the door. 

Again I groaned. She came back again. 

"Oh, what is the matter, Billy?" She 
came nearer to me. 

IS 
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Do you know what I said then ? 

"Ann/' I said, "I love you." Yes, I 
did, right out that way. 

"Oh, Billy, do you still?" She seemed 
glad about it. "Are you sure you do ? Let 
me go!" 

But I didn't just then. She's such a little 
bit of a thing. 

" But, Ann," I called, as she was leaving 
the room, "wouldn't it have been awful if 
we had won the — ^the game to-day ?" 

Ann turned at the door and looked at me. 
"You're very unpatriotic," she said. Then 
she hurried off down the hall. 

The rest of the team are singing down in 
the banquet-room, and I am up here in a 
dreary hotel room, stretched out on a sofa, 
with my right foot in a bandage, and I'm 
glad of it. Sometimes it throbs like the 
dickens. Let it throb. 
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The telegram said: "You are hereby 
warned finally to keep away from this town 
with your show/' 

"ColoneP' Charles Baker, proprietor of 
Cherokee Charlie's Grand Combination 
Circus and Wild West Wonders, said, 
"Well, Bill, if those young college dudes are 
looking for trouble, I reckon we ought to be 
able to accommodate 'em/' 

One-Barrel Bill said, "Huh/' This 
meant that he agreed with his boss and an- 
ticipated a diversion. 

"We did last year," said Cherokee 
Charlie. 

"We did," said One-Barrel. 

"I reckon we can again," said Cherokee 
Charlie. 

" I reckon," said One-Barrel solemnly. 

So that is the way it was decided. 
19 
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The telegram was signed by the Mayor 
and Council of a small town where a large 
college is situated, and where Cherokee 
Charlie's Grand Combination of Circus, 
Stupendous Western Wonders, World-Re- 
nowned Rifle-Shots and Mexican Cowboys 
was billed for the following Wednesday, and 
where he still intended, it seemed, to keep 
his date, notwithstanding the advice of more 
experienced showmen, and in spite of sev- 
eral letters from the University Faculty and 
town authorities who knew their business. 

No circus ought to come to any college 
town. At some institutions of learning they 
merely embarrass the tumblers and make 
the clown feel that he has missed his calling. 
At this college they were in the habit of do- 
ing more than that; it was one of the tradi- 
tions that no parade should pass in front of 
the campus gate — ^without being broken up. 
Circuses could go through the other streets 
as much as they wished, but not there. " It 
disturbs our studies,*' they said. " Besides, 
we can do all the parading necessary, thank 
you." 
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Last year, when Cherokee Charlie's show 
came, several students were injured in the 
accompanying mix-up, one quite seriously, 
not to speak of the women and children of 
the town. Worst of all, the procession had 
proceeded, and the students had discovered 
that cow-punchers and Mexican lassoers 
require a different course of study from the 
ordinary urban bareback rider and flour- 
faced clown. It was very chagrinning. Per- 
haps it is not necessary to add that this time 
they were conscientiously preparing in ad- 
vance for Cherokee Charlie. They were 
American undergraduates. 

Two days before the circus was due an- 
other special meeting of the Discipline 
Committee was called. 

" If we could only induce the ringleaders 
to be sensible for a few minutes," the Presi- 
dent of the University was saying, smiling 
sardonically, "it would be the only effica- 
cious means in a crisis of this nature. Who 
is at the head of the movement ? " 

" Mr. Stehman, of course," said one of the 
younger professors. "It was he who in- 
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stigated the disturbance last year; it is 
chiefly for that, you recollect, that he is now 
on probation." 

"He is absolutely fearless, and quite as 
unscrupulous," said another professor. 

The President looked thoughtful. " I was 
under the impression," he said, "that he was 
endeavoring to be serious since elected cap- 
tain of the football team. Now, if we could 
induce him to exert his influence in the 
other direction " 

"Nonsense," said the junior professor 
under his breath. "You could never per- 
suade him, sir," he said aloud. "That par- 
ticular species never changes." 

" Incorrigible," echoed another professor. 

Now, if Stehman had heard thi.s he would 
not have been surprised, but he would have 
considered it unfair. He had been trying of 
late to brace up and behave himself; and it 
was partly because of the scepticism of cer- 
tain members of the Faculty that he had 
such a discouraging time of it. They did 
not know how hard he had been poling — or 
trying to; certainly his stand in class did 
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not show it. They took for granted that he 
was still a loafer. 

He was, to be sure, in the thick of the 
present plotting, but that seemed only rea- 
sonable from his point of view. He had 
stirred up the racket last year — ^this was 
before he had turned serious — and as a re- 
sult little Reddy Armstrong was nearly 
killed by a blow from a Mexican bolo. 
Reddy was a great friend of Stehman's. 
Therefore, it was necessary to even matters 
up with the Mexican, especially since the 
latter had vowed to shoot Stehman on sight. 
Wasn't that reasonable ? But how were the 
Faculty to know all that ? Even Faculties 
are not infallible. If this Faculty had been 
infallible it would not have sent out at 
just this point an edict in which glared the 
word "forbid.*' That is a word which hu- 
man males of a certain age do not always 
fancy. 

"Forbid us, eh?** their eyes said to each 
other on the way out from chapel. "Well, 
well, well; that's a different matter." 

With Jack Stehman it stirred the lingering 
23 
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boy within him to the surface; only he 
thought it was his manhood. 

"Say, Reddy/* he said, "what do they 
think this is, anyway — a college or a prep, 
school 

Several others looked around; they al- 
ways did when Captain Stehman spoke. 

Reddy Armstrong puckered up his comical 
face to look like a nine-year-old child — one 
of his specialties. "Oh, pa-pa,*' he said, 
looking up at Stehman, "may I go out ? I 
promise not to get my feet wet.'* The group 
smiled at this, and then others tried to be 
funny, too. " I had intended to go out and 
shoot with the gun club,*' said Brown, "but 
now, of course, FU have to join in the row." 

" I tell you what we'll do," said Stehman 
with a twinkle in his eye — ^the boy in him 
had risen triumphant; "we'll call an indig- 
nation meeting of the undergraduate body 
and see about this." 

"Right!" "That's the stuff!" said other 

voices approvingly. The group had grown 

into a crowd now, and it scented sport. 

"Fox populiy^ pronounced Reddy with 

24 
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grandiloquent gesticulation. "Now, law," 
interrupted another, shaking his index finger 
after the manner of a well-known professor, 
**is the established habit of the community; 
every one knows what the habit of this com- 
munity is when it runs across a parade; 
therefore it's our duty *' 

"Come on," said Stehman; "we'll have 
a lot of horse. Tell everybody you see. If 
we all agree to turn out and stick together, 
they can't fire the whole college." 

The crowd began to scatter. 

"Mr. Stehman — oh, Mr. Stehman; may 
I speak with you a moment ?" 

Stehman looked around, stopped smiling, 
lifted his hat, and hurried over to the walk. 
It was the President. 

"Mr. Stehman, pardon my interrupting 
you. Mr. Stehman, I'm afraid I'll have to 
trouble you to help me about this affair. I 
can't do it alone." The President smiled 
informally. Stehman looked respectful; his 
thoughts were "Great Scott!" 

"I mean," the President went on, "that 
you have more power over this body of men 

25 
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than I have/' He indicated the several 
streams going along the walks in various di- 
rections, then looked at Stehman again, who 
smiled, but considered the remark too ab- 
surd to answer. The President had a repu- 
tation as an after-dinner humorist. "Fm 
not joking," said the President, looking seri- 
ous; "I mean you to take me very literally. 
I mean that they would do for you what 
they would not for me. I mean that I 
can forbid their making trouble, but you 
can keep them from making it." 

Stehman had never thought about it in 
just that way before. He felt rather pleased 
but very foolish; so he blushed and looked 
over toward the fellows who were waiting 
for him. One of them caught his eye and 
grinned. 

"Mr. Stehman, I take it for granted," 
the President was now saying, "that you do 
not mind my asking you to exert your influ- 
ence in the direction in which lie the inter- 
ests of the University ?" 

Stehman liked this, but he only said: 

"Well, sir, thank you very much for the 
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compliment; but I don't believe I have 
any influence — except, of course, over the 
team '' 

The President snapped his long, schol- 
arly fingers. "This is no time for compli- 
ments," he said. "This is no mild college 
prank ahead of us. Among those coming to 
this town to-morrow are some of the wildest 
types our country produces. They will cer- 
tainly carry arms; they will probably use 
them. There will be serious trouble — a riot 
— ^bloodshed — perhaps death. Think of 
what that means, Mr. Stehman — bloodshed, 
perhaps death. Think what it means to the 
parents of those hurt. Think what it means 
to all of us — ^to the fair name of the Univer- 
sity for whose honor you and I are both sup- 
posed to be working in our different ways." 
Stehman was looking steadily in the Presi- 
dent's eyes now. " I like the way he is talk- 
ing to me, anyway," he thought. "No 
threats, no reference to my being on proba- 
tion — ^good, straight talk." 

" It takes a long time," said the President, 

"to make the public forget headlines such 
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as those that appeared in the papers last 
year. Such occurrences do more harm 
than can be balanced by winning football 
championships. Don't you think so ?" 

Stehman was kicking up gravel. **Very 
likely/' he said. 

"Mr. Stehman, I won't keep you longer; 
but remember, this body of men will do just 
about as you direct them. Which way are 
you going to direct them ?" 

Stehman hesitated. He was trying to say 
something — ^but saying things was not in his 
line; so he only scowled. 

"Good morning, Mr. Stehman; I was in 
hopes you would help me; good morning." 

The Captain made a gesture as if to speak, 
but the President had hurried off abruptly, 
displaying more emotion on his thin, ascetic 
face than most people thought he was ca- 
pable of. " Perhaps Professor Saunders was 
right," he was saying to himself. "I am 
disappointed, greatly disappointed." 

"Well," thought the big football player, 
watching the President hurry off, his shoul- 
ders bent with worry, " I never knew before 
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how white that man was. The Faculty 
don't talk like that to me, as a rule." He 
smiled a little at grim recollections of ex- 
periences at Faculty meetings. It was his 
own fault, he knew; he told himself that he 
had been a great fool. But now that he was 
trying to control the exuberance of hot, 
youthful blood, he had often wished they 
would give him a chance to show that he was 
something more than "a mere athlete,'* as 
little, dried-up Professor Saunders once 
called him. 

And now here it had come, most unex- 
pectedly, and from the President himself, 
who had talked to him quite in that trustful 
man-to-man manner that the professors had 
always used with Nick Norris, the last year's 
Captain — ^who, however, was also a high- 
stand man. 

"Why couldn't something of this sort 

happen before?" he said to himself as he 

started off to catch up with the other fellows. 

** It's just my luck! If he had only talked to 

me like this a couple of weeks ago when the 

show-bills were first posted; I don't say I 
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could have done much, but I would have 
kept my mouth shut, anyhow. Or if he had 
only tackled me five minutes ago it wouldn't 
have been so bad, but now — the fire's 
started, and I don't see how / can stop it. 
Listen to that!'' A few loud voices in the 
distance were already shouting, with evident 
enthusiasm: "Hel-lo-o! Everybody! Indig- 
nation meeting — eight o'clock this evening 
— in the English room. Everybody come!" 
The only thing for Stehman to do now 
was to get up in the mass meeting and urge 
obedience to the Faculty's command. It 
made him flush to think of it. ***They 
wouldn't understand," he said to himself. 
**They would only know that that Mexican 
mucker is laying for me — or else they'd think 
that because I'm on probation I'm afraid — of 
course they would. They all saw the Presi- 
dent talking to me; they could draw their 
own conclusions. Besides, what would be 
the use? I couldn't tell them to be good 
little boys; they wouldn't take me seriously; 
they would think I was a hypocrite." It 

was a disquieting thought. " If it would be 
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of any use I would try, but it would do the 
University no good, and incidentally," he 
added, thinking of certain ambitions, "it 
would do me a lot of harm/' 

"Heads out!" yelled other voices. "Ev- 
erybody come to the indignation meeting." 



II 



Everybody did. The place was crowded 
long before the appointed hour, and they 
sang and talked and smoked until the meet- 
ing was called to order. 

A self-appointed committee had prepared 
resolutions which were read with much 
mock ceremony and many "whereases" 
and "wherefores" and " aforesaids." Boiled 
down to a sentence, it meant: "As the cow- 
boys got the better of us last year, it is the 
duty of every loyal son of the Alma Mater to 
pitch in and clean out the cowboys this year, 
particularly since the Faculty has forbidden 
it." It was received with great applause. 

Then remarks were in order — ^they meant 

to have all the fun out of it possible — and 
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the chairman of the committee took out his 
pipe and said : "Are we going to let muckers 
come to this place and ride over us and 
knock people down [A voice: "Well, 
hardly r*], and be bullied into meek, child- 
like obedience by the Faculty? [Loud 
voices: "No! not on your life/'] Then I 
say, pass this resolution/' He sat down. 

"Beautiful speech, Billy,'' laughed the man 
next to him, and pounded him on the back. 

Then a modest, hard-working fellow 
whom few knew, named Horatio Stacy — 
called Poler Stacy by his classmates — arose 
and said in a self-conscious manner that he 
did "not agree with the words of the last 
speaker nor with the purport of the resolu- 
tions/' He reminded them of their duty as 
members of a Christian college, spoke with 
horror of bloodshed, and advised them to 
obey the commands of "our honored Presi- 
dent/' 

They did not jokingly interrupt him; they 
kept coldly quiet. Stacy was a good man, and 
respected by the more sensible element; but 

he had no tact. What he said was all right, 
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but the way he said it was all wrong. His 
speech did more harm than good to his side 
of the question. 

But you needn't think it was easy for this 
man to talk thus; the tremble in his voice 
showed how hard it was. Stehman, the big 
football Captain, looking at Stacy as he sat 
down, wet with perspiration and shaking 
all over, said solemnly to himself: "I wish 
I had as much nerve as that." 

Another man jumped up. "It's not so 
serious as all that," he said, smiling confi- 
dently at the crowd, who smiled back. 
*'Our friend here has too much conscience 
and not enough sense of humor. Besides, 
we are not infants, to be told we must and 
we must not. Is this a college or is it 
only a prep, school? [Stehman, listening, 
thought to himself, "My very words this 
morning."] We are here for an education," 
the speaker went on. ["Right," they 
shouted — especially the loafers.] "We are 
here to study, by Heavens!" the speaker 
went on amid some laughter. " It's absurd. 
It's against our inalienable rights and privi- 
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leges as citizens of these great and glorious 
United States. [A voice: "When did you 
vote last, Jimmie ? *' He was only nineteen.] 
That's all right/' he said, smiling. "Any- 
way, let all those who are afraid of the Fac- 
ulty or of a little bloodshed stay behind the 
fence or in their rooms!" 

Just then Long Jack Stehman jumped up, 
and the crowd yelled and howled delight- 
edly. "Now, fellows,'' cried a shrill, enthu- 
siastic voice, "let's have three good, rousing 
cheers for Captain Stehman. Are you 
ready? Hip — Hip • . •" The cheers made 
the windows rattle. Then three more were 
given, and then a three-times-three, before 
he was allowed to begin, and even then, 
when silence was gained and he cleared his 
throat to speak, some one remarked audibly: 
"Where's that bplo, little Jackie ?" and the 
room yelled with laughter again. This re- 
ferred to an incident of the previous year, 
when Stehman took the bolo away from 
the Mexican who had knocked Reddy Arm- 
strong down. It now hung over the mantel- 
piece in Stehman's room. 
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They had now quieted down for the great 
man to begin. He looked about the room; 
some of them were still smiling admiringly. 
"You won't cheer me when you hear what 
IVe got to say. [A voice, jocularly: "Oh, I 
don't know; you'll do."] I started the rum- 
pus last year. [A voice: "How did you 
guess it!" This made them all laugh again. 
Stehman did not laugh. He looked very 
solemn.] And now, I wish — I wish I hadn't. 
I wish I had minded my own business." 
He paused and wiped his brow. 

"What are you giving us. Jack ?" cried a 
voice, and Stehman noted the affectionate 
familiarity in the tone. They were still lov- 
ing him, still admiring him; he saw it in 
their faces. He felt awkward and futile, and 
their jocularity only made him feel ridicu- 
lous. "Say, Jackie," called out another 
voice, "what are you trying to do — pull our 
legs?" 

"No," said Stehman in a conscious tone; 
"I mean every word of it. This is no time 
for joking. If you fellows make trouble to- 
morrow you'll be doing the worst thing that 
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could happen to the college. I am heartily 
opposed to passing this resolution/' He 
paused for some one to say something, so he 
could argue about it. Every one was silent. 
" I say I am heartily opposed to it/' he re- 
peated. But they only looked puzzled; they 
did not believe him. There was a deeper 
silence now. One of Stehman's intimates, 
a far-sighted fellow, leaned over toward him 
and whispered: "Don't, I tell you, old 
man; don't! They won't understand it; it 
will — ^will only hurt you." This meant that 
it would kill Stehman's prospects for the 
Senior class Presidency, but Jack, who had 
thought of that, only waved him aside. 
Even now it was not too late — ^he could turn 
it off, he knew, by saying, " I say, I am op- 
posed to it, but since it is necessary, why, 
let's make a clean job of it and do it well," 
which would have been received with roars 
of applause and approval. He wavered for 
a moment, then said so emphatically that no 
one could misunderstand: "I am going to 
do all in my power" — he brought his big fist 

down on the desk — "to prevent what you 
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fellows seem to have made up your minds 
to." He hit the desk another blow. It was 
like a bolt out of blue sky. No one said 
anything aloud. They were whispering to 
each other: "What's got into him ? What's 
the matter, anyway?'' 

Meanwhile Jack went on, every word as- 
tonishing and jarring his hearers: "It's 
bad enough already, as the President said 
this morning, without making it any worse. 
Who began it, anyway ? We did. I guess I 
ought to know," he added defiantly, but no- 
body disputed it. They were only looking 
pained and puzzled. Stehman knew how 
to make a tackle as well, according to expert 
criticism, as any one in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but he did not know how to make a 
speech, and the horrible stillness in the room 
was making him feel sick at his stomach. 
"How about Reddy Armstrong?" said a 
low voice from the far corner of the room. 
"Yes, how about it. Jack?" said some one 
else. "And the Mexican who has it in for 
you ?" said the voice from the corner. 

"Well, er — ^well, did the circus people 
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make a raid on the college campus? No; 
they were minding their own business. We 
began it." 

"And we'll end it/' cried the voice from 
the corner, boldly now. 

"Shut up!'* cried Stehman angrily; "I 
have the floor!'' Now the bull was stirred 
up. "You fellows are acting like a lot of 
kids; you're hot-headed; you're rattled; 
you make me tired!" The bull was roaring 
now. But a bull is not of much use in a situ- 
ation somewhat more delicate than a china 
shop. In order to make hot-headed kids do 
as you want them to do, you should tell them 
anything but that they are kids and hot- 
headed. A loud, sneering voice now came 
from the far corner, "Oh h — 1!" was what 
it said. 

It was the first hostile tone directed tow- 
ard Stehman, publicly, since his greatness 
began, and it paralyzed him. He was too 
astonished and rattled to be angry now. He 
looked about the room confusedly and sat 
down, defeated. 

For a moment there was that same thick 
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silence settling down over all like a mist and 
causing a hideous feeling of self-conscious- 
ness. They were afraid to look at each 
other; they were afraid to speak. "There 
goes the class Presidency/' whispered Dou- 
gal Davis to Lamason. 

Ignace Holland got up. He knew that 
any one would be welcome now; and, true 
enough, the room yelled with relief. He had 
always been jealous of Stehman's popu- 
larity, and now he saw his chance to get up 
in the estimation of the college world by 
stepping on his rivars head. His had been 
the voice from the far corner. 

" Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,** he be- 
gan in his well-modulated tone, for he was 
what is called a born orator: "Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of Nature. I think 
each of us can imagine himself in circum- 
stances in which he *' 

"It's a lie!'* shouted Jack Stehman. 

Holland, pretending to be surprised, 
turned toward him and said in his oily man- 
ner: "What is a lie. Jack, old man ? Have 
I referred to you?'* Every one was listen- 
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ing excitedly. Stehman saw that he had 
made a fool of himself, and so made no re- 
ply. The room was now filled with mur- 
murs for a moment. "Well, he's the last 
man Fd have believed it of!" Stehman 
heard some underclassman say: then a 
laugh or two. They were laughing at Jack 
Stehman. The Chairman rapped for order. 

"As I was remarking, Mr. Chairman, 
self-preservation is the first law of Nature. 
Therefore I wish to point out, and shall now 
do so, if not interrupted, that it is our duty 
to protect ourselves as a college against the 
attacks of ruffians who visit our town. It is 
our duty to wipe out the disgrace of last year 
and prevent its being repeated — prevent our 
Alma Mater from being plunged into deeper 
disgrace.'' ["Yes! Good! Right!"] Hol- 
land's trick had worked, and he went on, 
feeling that he had the sympathy of his 
hearers: 

" If, in the eyes of the world, we, as an 
undergraduate body, are cowed by ignorant 
cowboys and greasers, where will our pres- 
tige go — ^where will our strength be ? Who 
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with spirit or athletic ability will be drawn 
hither ? And then, how shall we be able to 
cope successfully with universities three and 
four times our size, as in our glorious past ? 
[Loud yells.] Last year Reddy Armstrong 
was almost killed by a cruel blow on the 
head at the hand of a half-civilized Mexican. 
Is it or is it not our duty to avenge him? 
["Yes! That's the stuffin Even if neces- 
sary with our blood? [Some of them 
laughed, but others applauded seriously.] 
Let those who will, skulk at home — and no 
doubt they have good reasons; I make no 
insinuations — ^with cowards and Gospel 
sharks; but let all who are true sons of their 
glorious Alma Mater, all who would live up 
to her past record of bravery — ^not alone in 
athletic contests, but in every war of our 
country's history — come forth and avenge 
the honor of our college. [Applause. He 
had them on the run now.] Who dares say 
we shall not ? ["No one!"] Who will stay 
at home like a coward ? ["No one!"] We 
must teach these ruffians their place! 

["Right!"] We must teach the Faculty 
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that there be limits to their powers. 
["Good!'*] Finally and most emphatically, 
we must teach all cowards that they are ene- 
mies to the progress of our glorious Univer- 
sity! [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I call 
for the resolution.'' [Many voices: "Yea! 
Yea ! Question ! Question ! ''] 

The Chairman jumped up. "If there 
are no further remarks, the question will be 
put. All in favor '' 

And then came a thunderous "Aye!'' 

"Contrary minded ?" 

"No!" shouted Stehman. There were 
not twenty voices that joined with him, and 
these were feeble. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

"And to think," said a post-graduate who 
had dropped in to look on, "that yesterday 
they couldn't have done too much for that 
boy. That's the way with undergraduate 
popularity." Stehman strode off to his 
room alone. 

"Wasn't it rotten?" said Reddy Arm- 
strong to some of the others. " Lots of 'em 

think he did this to stand in with the Fac- 
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ulty. He's got the whole college soured on 
him now/' 

"And that bothers him/* said Linton, 
"much more than the loss of power; he 
values affection much more than power. 
He's not like Holland." 

"What got into him, anyway?" asked 
one of the others. 

"Well, he had some good reason, all 
right enough," said Reddy. 

Being his friends, they went over to his 
room to see what they could do for him. 

"Well, old man, you did all you could," 
they said, "and it was no go. Now, come 
out and join the fun to-morrow/' 

"The voice of the people is law, you 
know," said Reddy, grinning. "Besides, 
you ought to show them that you're not 
afraid. Some of 'em are fools enough to 
think " 

Jack jumped up, walked across the room 
to the window, came back, sat down again, 
and shook his head. 

"You won't do the college any good by 
being obstinate," said Dougal Davis, "and 
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you're doing yourself and the club a lot of 
harm politically.'* 

Jack had been looking from one to an- 
other like a nice big dog who has been mis- 
understood. "Now it's your turn to kick 
me," his eyes seemed to say to Linton. 

"You must admit, Jack, it doesn't seem 

quite fair on the face of it," said Linton. 

"You got the college in this hole last year, 

you see. Seems to me you ought to stick to 

em. 

"Oh, he'll come out all right to-morrow, 
won't you. Jack?" said Reddy affec- 
tionately. 

Jack smiled and shook his head. 



HI 



It was a delightful, innocent-looking 
morning, and soon after chapel groups of 
more or less studious students began to 
gather on the main street. There were ill- 
concealed lumps under their coats. 

As soon as first lecture was over they 
were joined by many others. They all 
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wore the quiet smile of anticipation. They 
would walk up the street a few steps, then 
stop, wait a minute, turn, and walk down 
again. 

"Here they come! Here they come! 
Ah!'* The calliope had started up, and now 
the procession turned the corner. 

At the head of the cavalcade, in Western 
costume, rode Cherokee Charlie. He had 
long hair and a flowing moustache, and 
tried to sit his horse like Buffalo Bill. His 
small eyes glittered when he spied the 
students. 

Reddy Armstrong called across the street 
to somebody else: "Say, Tommy, isn't he 
handsome ? " 

Cherokee Charlie made no remark, hold- 
ing his eyes front and trying to look as he 
thought Buffalo Bill would look. He had 
given careful instructions to his men — in 
fact, there had been during the past week 
daily rehearsals which had nothing to do 
with the regular performance. 

"There's old One-Barrel Bill," the stu- 
dents were now shouting. "Howdy, part- 
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ner ? Say, One-Barrel, let's see you shoot!'* 
One-Barrel took a fresh chew of tobacco. 

"Look at the lovely cowboys. Oh! Oh! 
Aren't they wicked ? '' 

"Here come the Indians. Wow! Wa — 
wa — ^wa — ^wah ! '' The young bucks grinned 
as if they enjoyed it; the old ones merely 
looked oblivious and inscrutable. The dis- 
cordant steam calliope kept on playing. 
Now the students began walking along the 
street beside the procession. The sidewalks 
and shop doors and windows were crowded 
with townspeople, including the entire negro 
population. 

The procession proceeded for a while in 
silence now, an ominous silence, considering 
that a solid stream of students was stretching 
out along the street, parallel with the parade. 

"All right now, fellows,'' whispered Hol- 
land. "Spread the word down the line." 
He was the leader this time, and meant to 
make more of a success of it than Stehman 
had made last year, though there were those 
who thought that if Holland and the rest of 

the college had pitched in like Stehman, there 
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would not have been a fizzle last year and 
the show would not have come to town this 
year. 

"All right, Holly/' said one of his lieu- 
tenants. The calliope had stopped. 

"Now, then, all together!'* shouted Hol- 
land. Out of several hundred coat pockets 
came an assortment of the products of mar- 
ket gardening and the poultry business. 
The next instant they began whizzing 
through the air at Cherokee Charlie's Grand 
Combination. An overripe tomato made 
Cherokee's flowing moustache flow. An 
egg left its mark upon One-Barrel Bill's 
flannel shirt. 

The students were carefully strung out 
along the whole line, so that, except for the 
four-in-hand in the lead, on which sat the 
"Coterie of Western Beauties," the whole 
cast of performers was receiving attention at 
once. The hail of vegetables and eggs 
lasted for about half a minute, and the pro- 
cession did nothing but duck and swear and 
hold in the horses. They were following 
their instructions. 
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But this was merely a prelude. Holland's 
strong voice began again: "Now's the time, 
fellows ! '* he shouted. " At 'em ! Rush' em ! 
Rush 'em!" 

With loud yells the whole line of collegi- 
ans suddenly turned out upon the street and 
charged in upon the cavalcade, shouting and 
hooting vigorously. It was something like 
one of the old-fashioned cane-spree rushes 
in form and in fierceness; only, instead of 
grabbing off opponents' hats, they jerked 
bridles, threw the remainder of the ammuni- 
tion in the showmen's faces, slapped the 
horses' heads, pulled the cowboys' stirrups, 
and tried to upset the smaller wagons. 

Now, the showmen had been counting 
upon something happening, and so the sud- 
den attack did not cause so much of a stam- 
pede as the students had expected. One or 
two mustangs started to run away, one pony 
was upset and the rider spilled, but that was 
about all. Cherokee Charlie and his lieu- 
tenants had in their day ridden against 
worse things than college students, and the 

horses themselves were accustomjed to charg- 
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ing through long-horned steers in the round- 
ups. 

" Ride through the crowd/' said Cherokee 
CharUe in a matter-of-fact way, and, with- 
out stopping to wipe away the debris on their 
faces, they turned their horses' heads, dug 
in their spurs, and began charging the stu- 
dents. The latter, being on foot, were 
obliged to fall back to the sidewalk, thus 
crowding and jostling each other and the 
townsfolk, but doing no particular damage. 
One man on horseback is better than three 
on foot. 

"All right!'* shouted Cherokee Charlie; 
** I guess we'll go on with the parade now." 
He seemed good-natured about it. 

That was the way he settled the miners 
who created a disturbance out in a Western 
city. But these were not miners in a Western 
city, but irresponsible dudes of an Eastern 
college, and their blood was getting up. 
They were waiting for Holland; except for 
individual scraps here and there along the 
line, there was a lull. 

"Do 'em, fellows! Do 'em up!" called 
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Holland, who stood in the rear. **Rush 
'em! Get out of here, you Greasers! Fel- 
lows, run in and upset that car! Stampede 
the horses! Get 'em on the run!" 

"Ride through 'em again," said Cherokee 
Charlie. 

"Wow! Wow! Whoop— hee!" yelled 
the cowboys, warming up to their work. 
They had divided into two columns, and 
were dashing up and down the street waving 
their hats and revolvers. They separated 
the fellows where they could into groups, 
cutting them out like cattle on the ranges. 
Meanwhile there were individual fights go- 
ing on. 

" Say, this is a fizzle," the students began 
to murmur disgustedly. "Where's Jack 
Stehman, anyway?" asked a panting, ex- 
cited underclassman. 

"Oh, Jack Stehman!" voices began cry- 
ing. "Come out here; we need you!" 

Holland heard this. "Here, fellows," he 
shouted; "don't let those Greasers do that! 
Get in there, you big fellows! Don't stay 
back here! Here, take rocks to 'em!" 
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Holland himself picked up a sizable stone 
from the street and let drive at Cherokee 
Charlie; it missed him and crashed through 
a shop window opposite. 

"Ah, don't! Let up on that!'' shouted 
several voices. But others, being excited, 
followed Holland's example. Stones began 
flying. Some of them hit the horses. 

Cherokee Charlie rushed over to the col- 
lege side of the street, drew up his horse, 
whipped out his gun — a big, ugly looking 
Western six-shooter — and yelled in a loud 
voice: "That'll do! That'll do! The next 
(so-and-so) that throws a rock gets this ! Pull 
your guns, boys ! " His own was waving and 
glittering about his head. "The next man 
you see " 

But Billy Carew, the catcher of the 'Var- 
sity baseball nine, had let drive at Cherokee 
Charlie very much as if throwing to second 
base. The crowd heard it thump against 
Cherokee's solid shoulder. 

The latter wheeled about, and, swearing 
vividly, shouted, "Where is he? Who did 
that?" brought around his big gun in the 
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apparently careless manner of the old-fash- 
ioned Westerner, and fired, shouting as he 
did so: "Boys, let loose at these devils! Let 
daylight through 'em! There's not a court 
in the land that can touch us now!" 

There's something very important-sound- 
ing in the loud report of a shot in a street 
squabble, with the serious-looking spurt of 
flame, and the puff of smoke floating away 
afterward. Whether purposely or not, 
Cherokee Charlie fired high, but the report 
thrilled like murder. 

"This way, gun club!" cried a clear voice. 
It was Shorty Simmons, Captain of the Uni- 
versity Gun Team, the best shot in college 
and a very cool man in a tight place. "This 
way!" he shouted, starting toward the cam- 
pus gate near by. "Two can play at that 
game," he said, as he ran along. They had 
stacked their guns in the campus, largely for 
a joke, and now they were going to use them. 

Meanwhile the cowboys were gathering 
in close rank, and two or three more shots 
had gone echoing down the street. 

But just then another noise was heard — 
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the sudden scuffle of horses* feet and the 
clatter of wheels. It was the four-in-hand 
carrying the "Coterie of Western Beau- 
ties" and here it came straight down the 
street, gaining speed every second. The 
eyes of the horses showed what was the 
matter; they had taken it into their heads 
to run away. The crowd was scattering 
right and left. The Western beauties were 
screaming. The coach was swaying from 
side to side; the women were clinging to- 
gether. "Good Heavens!** they heard one 
of them cry. It was Cherokee Charlie's 
wife. He turned his horse and tried to cut 
in and grab the leaders. His horse veered 
off. Every one was thinking about the next 
corner. There the horses would probably 
try to turn, the tents being in that direction. 
This meant that the top-heavy vehicle 
would go over; lamp-posts, pavements and 
cobble-stones would do the rest. The coach 
had now gone through the crowd, and all 
were crowding out upon the streets again 
to see what would happen. This is what 
happened: 
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Just before the galloping horses came 
even with the lower campus gate, out from 
the driveway shot a long, strong runner, 
scudding over the ground with remarkable 
speed. It was Jack Stehman. That was 
just the way he ran on the football field. 
Every one took in the situation. He was 
going to make a tackle far more difficult 
than the one which saved the game last fall. 
"But if the leaders should veer off as he 
jumps!'* thought every one. And now he 
was making one of his famous dives through 
the air, with head tucked in between his 
shoulders in his finished, workmanlike 
style; only this was a very high tackle in- 
stead of a low one. His feet had already 
left the ground when the leaders, suddenly 
seeing him, veered off to the other side. It 
was just as all had feared — ^but just what 
Stehman had counted upon, for it was ex- 
actly what some half-backs do when running 
with the ball. The Captain's sure, strong 
arms met about the neck of the horse — and 
every one gasped. 

"He's got 'em!'* shrieked some shrill 
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voice. "No, they're dragging him — ^they're 
slacking — he's stopping them! Down they 
go! Lord!'' 

The leaders had fallen. The others stum- 
bled over them. The coach slacked so sud- 
denly that the rear wheels lifted up, came 
down with a bang, and stopped. But Steh- 
man did not spring up as he usually did after 
making one of his brilliant tackles. The 
whole crowd came crowding down the 
street toward him. 

"Stand back! Give him air — give him 
air, I tell you! . . . ^ill you fellows keep 
the crowd back? . . . He's all right now! 
Here's the water! You're all right now, 
aren't you. Jack ? " 

The Captain opened his eyes. "Yep," 
he said; then closed them again as they 
carried him to the drug store. 

"He's killed!" said some excitable person 
on the outskirts of the crowd. 

"Nonsense! He's a football man," said 
another. 

"My, what nerve! Hello, what's that?" 

"He's all right, fellows; he's all right!" 
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cried some authoritative voice coming out 
of the drug store. 

Jack, within, opened his eyes, blinked, 
and asked faintly: "What are they cheering 
for?" 

"You!" said Reddy Armstrong joyfully. 
"That was the nerviest stunt ever done in 
this college." 

Stehman was too faint to talk, but he was 
thinking that there were things that required 
much more nerve than making a grandstand 
tackle. 

Strangely enough, the President next 
morning in chapel spoke on the subject of 
the highest kind of bravery. He did not 
mention any names, but — ^when Senior class 
election came around there was no balloting 
for President. There was only one nomi- 
nee, and the election was unanimous. 
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One autumn night about a decade ago, 
in the quiet village of Princeton, a party of 
bold young men might have been seen wend- 
ing their way stealthily westward along the 
broad, though wavering, line that marks 
the route by which in former days the stage- 
coaches were wont to rumble back and 
forth between New York and Philadelphia. 

Passing the silent shops, whose blinds had 
long since been drawn and doors bolted for 
the night, the little band soon found itself 
in the neighborhood of homes, some placed 
at a distance from the street, with shrubbery 
and dark trees intervening, and others press- 
ing close to the sidewalk — but all of theih 
dark and silent, bespeaking well-earned 
rest and repose. 

Now the midnight travellers proceeded 
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even more stealthily. Ever and anon they 
might have been seen to pause, listening in- 
tently for a moment, only to resume their 
progress once more as though well assured 
that their suspicion was unfounded or their 
expectation unrealized. . . . 

They "might have been seen," but the 
chances are you couldn't have seen them. 
It was so infernally dark. The lamp posts 
were black long ago. Those fellows were 
not there to be seen. They were young 
Sophomores out on class business, about 
twenty of them in the gang. 

When they reached a point near the edge 

of town they halted at a dark little lane that 

led off to the south between two large places 

with many thick trees in them. Here, after 

a little whispering, half of the gang sat down 

on the roadside in the shadow of the thick 

branches and lighted pipes. The rest of 

them picked their way on down through this 

mysterious-looking lane. The darkness 

was still more dark because the branches 

met overhead and shut out even the few 

stars of a very dark night. When they 
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reached the other end and emerged from 
under the dense foliage, it seemed light by 
comparison; they no longer trod one an- 
other's heels. Here they stopped, close to 
the corner of another broad road, and 
stretched out in the shadow on the grassy 
slope of the lane-side. "Now, then," said 
one of them, "we have every approach into 
town guarded. Let 'em come." 

"Well, they won't come at all if you talk 
so loud," said another gathering some dead 
leaves for a cushion. " Sound carries on a 
still night like this." 

"They" referred, of course, to certain 
Freshmen for whom this and several similar 
gangs were lying in wait, stationed like sen- 
tries within signalling distance of each other 
around the whole town. And the Fresh- 
men's object was to smuggle into Princeton 
a large edition of proclamations, so called, 
which they would post with great delight on 
every pastable portion of the borough — to 
be pulled down with dispatch and indigna- 
tion as fast as they were found by insulted 
Sophomores — ^while similar bands of consci- 
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entious Freshmen and vindictive Sopho- 
mores were repeating the same performance, 
not quite so thoroughly, in the neighboring 
villages, and on freight trains, barns, wag- 
ons, bridges, and at Trenton and all over 
that part of the State: a futile, foolish 
"stunt'' it was, to be sure, and very boyish. 
But we who were foolish boys, probably, 
used to take these things pretty seriously in 
those days, and got a lot of fun out of them, 
which you modern undergraduates miss, 
though you have compensations. 

These proclamations of ours which we 
called "procs.," were probably directly de- 
scended from the Nassau Rake, an annually 
outrageous magazine, published when the 
generation which begot us was in college. 
Our procs. said about the same thing year 
after year, generally beginning with a ten or 
twenty pica line across the top, arrogantly 
calling the attention of the Freshman class, 
or of the Sophomores, as the case might be; 
followed by a number of *' whereases" and 
"therefore be it decreeds," etc., and then a 

lot of personal characterizations which we 
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thought scathing, beholding them printed 
in bold type. Even those attacked rather 
liked it, though they pretended otherwise. 
The invectives were worded in the old-fash- 
ioned, stilted style of sarcasm — perhaps a 
relic of the Rake — ^very broad, very unmis- 
takable; nothing subtle about it, so that he 
who ran (or tore them down) could read. 
But we thought it very good. The Sopho- 
mores annually forbade in their proclama- 
tion the carrying of canes, wearing of silk 
hats, smoking of pipes, etc., which Fresh- 
men wouldn't dream of doing anyway, and 
printed it in vivid green ink; very cutting. 
The Freshmen procs. generally came later 
and said — Fve forgotten what, but very 
much what last year's Freshmen said. Now- 
adays there are no such things as Rakes or 
procs. — and yet some old grads. maintain 
that college life is degenerating. 

So much by way of accounting for the 
presence of these lads at this romantic spot 
— ^the name of the place was Lovers' Lane — 
at this absurd hour when they might well 
have been in bed. For indeed, most of them 
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badly needed sleep, having lost much in this 
same cause on previous nights, in vain. But 
these were of a virulent type of Sophomore, 
not above violent hazing, it must be con- 
fessed, and as they lay there they planned 
terrific retribution for any Freshman who 
might fall into their hands this night. He 
would have to pay up for the night's rest he 
had cost them. That the Freshmen would 
finally make their attempt before another 
dawn, these determined Sophomores did not 
doubt. There had been many signs, none 
of which need be mentioned except that two 
members of the crowd, who had Freshmen 
brothers, reported the latter absent from 
their rooms all that day and evening. 

But even planning persecution becomes 
monotonous and so they talked of other 
things, and that was how the following ghost 
story happened to be told. 

"Did you fellows know that this corner 
was haunted ?" one of the crowd remarked. 

*'A11 right, we'll be scared," said one of 
them. *'Go on with your yarn.'' 

" I haven't any faked-up ghost story," the 
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other returned; "in fact, I don't believe in 
the ghost part of this thing myself, but the 
story part is true, all right. This very spot, 
here at this corner, is, I suppose, as much 
haunted as any haunted place is/' 

"I never heard of Lovers' Lane being 
haunted," observed one of the fellows. 

"Sounds reasonable, though," said an- 
other; "goon with it." 

"Well," said the one appealed to, "you 
never heard of this spot being haunted be- 
cause no one alive here to-day ever came out 
here at the right hour and at the proper time 
of the year to see, and the reason they never 
came out here to see was that this happened 
in my family and was never told out of my 
family before, at least not to my knowledge 
— and I suppose some of my people would 
think it sacrilegious of me — some of the 
older generation, anyway — to tell it even 
now. But it happened so long ago. The 
Kid and I always intended to come out here, 
but I've been so busy every night looking 
for his class procs. and he looking for our 
procs. that we never got around to it." 
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"Oh, shut up and go on!" said one of the 
others. 

"Well, my great-great-grandfather was 
here in the last century, you know, a little 
before the Revolution. His name was Da- 
vid, and he was a devil. His father sent him 
up from Virginia, first with a private tutor 
to look after him until he got on to the ropes 
and was used to running alone (I reckon it 
didn't take him very long to make up his 
mind he could do without the tutor), and a 
negro body-servant — ^they didn't call 'em 
valets in those days — and a horse, maybe 
two horses, I don't know; we'll say two 
horses in the next generation probably. He 
kept the horse, and his servant, too, at a 
tavern called the Hudibras. It used to stand 
at the corner of Nassau Street and College 
Lane. But there's nothing left of College 
Lane now except the driveway that leads up 
by Dickinson Hall. He kept his own wines 
there at the tavern, too; had 'em brought up 
from their own cellar in Virginia, his fath- 
er's own importation — said he couldn't get 
any gentleman's wine, at least none good 
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enough for him, in New York or Philadel- 
phia — not in the market, anyway. Oh, he 
was the real thing! and he had a lot of ac- 
companiments to his college course which 
my people to-day clearly consider unessential 
for an education. And he wasn't the only 
one, either. There was quite a little gang of 
'em here at the time, though Fm not sure of 
their names. My ancestor cut every name 
out of the diary he kept at the time — for rea- 
sons ril explain pretty soon. But one of 
them came from New York, I know, because 
my forbear used to go up there on vacations; 
found a classmate's sister to play with — 
even as you and I. She is described at 
length in his diary, by the way. And another 
of his pals was from Bordentown; lived in 
one of those queer old houses overlooking the 
river, don't you know, right near where the 
old Bonaparte house stands to-day. Then 
there was a third — ^we've all heard of him — 
Aaron Burr; he was here at the time, too, but 
he wasn't in the same class, I believe. Per- 
haps he was simply a town boy, the Presi- 
dent's son. But he was one of 'em, and I im- 
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agine he could hold his own. Say, he was a 
boy! and what a winner! I 'spose in his day 
he has led many a fascinating female up this 
very same Lovers' Lane. He was a boy! 

*'Well, that was the make-up of one of 
the gayest gangs that ever cheered for 
Princeton — only they didn't cheer in those 
days, did they ? They had lots of manner 
and were great on clothes. They dressed to 
beat the band — ^gayly colored clothes with 
little flubdubs up here — ^you know what I 
mean — and a wig and all that, and carried 
sword-canes. They used them, too, in those 
days, when they got to scrapping in Whig 
and Clio Hall — imagine fighting a duel over 
the outcome of a debate! They used to take 
it more seriously than we do now in these 
times of brutal athletics. There's a portrait 
of my ancestor, as he was as a student, in our 
dining-room at home, by Peale; went all the 
way to New York in the stage-coach to pose 
for it during the Christmas holidays when he 
was visiting that New York pal I spoke of." 

"We can guess at all that," interrupted 
one of the listeners. ** Go on with the story." 
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"I was just creating the atmosphere — 
ahem! Well, he was a very naughty boy, I 
regret to say; sowed enough wild oats to 
last several centuries; that's why Fm so 
good. So when he got up to his ears in debt 
from gambling, he gambled some more. 
Dice, mostly, wasn't it, in those days ? — dice 
with gin-slings and toddies and all those 
dopey drinks that give an awful head. 

"Now, 'long about Senior year, when he'd 
been up at New York visiting his classmate, 
what did he do but get up against it. And 
she would have none of him. Then, like a 
fool — if I may say so — ^he tried a very old- 
fashioned and also a very modern method of 
forgetting about it. And so it was no won- 
der that when Commencement was ap- 
proaching he saw a dip slipping right out of 
his hands because he hadn't money enough 
to pay his debts nor nerve enough to call on 
the old man for any more. He had to clear 
his debts or the Faculty wouldn't give him 
his degree. You may not be aware that 
there's an old rule to that effect still. Some 

of you can take that reminder for what it's 
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worth. To Mr. Hyer, who kept the Hudi- 
bras, he owed a hundred and fifty pounds 
alone — or 'mine host' Hyer, I s'pose he 
called him. At any rate, the innkeeper, hav- 
ing somewhat of a modern Princeton board- 
ing-house instinct, threatened to tell Presi- 
dent Witherspoon or to write down home to 
his father, and here were the final exams, 
coming and Commencement. 

"Now, in those days Commencement was 
held in the fall, instead of June, and it was 
a great stunt, even more than it is to-day, 
comparatively, only it was different, some- 
thing like fair time in an English county. 
Not so many relatives of the fellows came, 
because there weren't so many relatives, and 
because it was such a job to get here, but the 
people, the country people, gathered from 
miles around, as well as the fashion from 
Trenton and Elizabethtown, and even some 
from New York and Philadelphia. There 
were horse-races up and down Nassau Street 
in front of old North; fakirs had tents, 
strewn here and there; gypsies told fortunes 

and played the devil; and — and — there 
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were gambling booths. The college had to 
put a stop to all this later, but it was not in 
time to be of use to my great-great-greaty or 
his * wicked associates/ He tried the gyp- 
sies, and they told him how to win. He 
bucked up against the red in the gambling 
booths and they showed him how to lose — 
after first letting him win enough to get him 
well hooked, in the usual way. 

"Finally, to cut it short, David and two of 
his pals lost their collar buttons and their 
shirt studs and all the silver buttons on their 
funny long coats — though they had a great 
many coats and heaps of buttons, running 
up behind as well as down in front. They 
were cleaned out entirely. And that night 
they looked each other in the face like ship- 
wrecked sailors and decided to do something 
about it. My ancestor knew it would never 
do for this to get to his father's ears. His 
father was of the English sort of father, very 
distant and arrogant, but very loving all the 
same. And the worst of it was, I should 
have mentioned, his father had entrusted 
him with some money, a contribution to the 
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Patriotic Sons of Liberty, I think they were 
called — one of those pre-Revolutionary 
crowds that he was in. And it had gone, 
too. In short, they were desperate, and 
they weren't the sort to do the Prodigal Son 
act or to take it out in suicide. That night, 
the night after they lost their coat buttons, 
one of them said: *We fellows' — only he 
said it in long perambulating sentences, 
of course, with 'damme's' and 'gadzooks' 
and things — ^'we fellows are at the end of our 
rope. We've got to* do something, and do 
it quick, or our names are mud. What's 
the matter with holding up a stage-coach 
some of these fine nights? There are lots 
of people gathering for Commencement fes- 
tivities, and they're loaded down with jew- 
elry, many of them. We can find out the 
names of our victims when the news comes 
out, and can pay them back when we are 
flush again.' 

"Well, at first my ancestor, David, balked 
and was indignant — at least this is the way 
he wrote it down in his diary, which was 
found after his death: 'Sir, I would have 
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you know that I am/ etc., with a pinch of 
snuff and a bow, and the usual stage direc- 
tions. (Think of all that sort of thing going 
on up in quiet-looking old North.) 

" But this fellow had a way with him. He 
was a great talker — I always fancied it was 
Aaron Burr, but tradition doesn't tell his 
name, and you may be sure the diary does 
not — ^he was a smooth one, anyway — so fi- 
nally they organized a plot. A very com- 
prehensive, melodramatic plot with masks 
and horse-pistols, and — ^this is what hap- 
pened. The next afternoon one of them 
rode down the pike to the westward — ^not my 
ancestor; he had an examination to attend 
to. But this other fellow arrived at the old 
tavern there in Trenton, I forget the name 
of the street, on the corner of the turnpike, 
about the time the night coach was expected. 
There was nothing about this that could ex- 
cite suspicion, because they often rode down 
to this tavern and they were well known 
there. It was a stormy day and the coach 
was several hours late in arriving. When the 
passengers got out for supper this chap sized 
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them up — ^just as you and I might look over 
a crowd of girls on the campus. 

" Meanwhile the storm got so bad that the 
coach people decided not to push on to 
Princeton until the next day, but there was 
one passenger, a fat old bloke — a Major or 
something — ^who seemed to be in a great 
hurry, so, as he couldn't get the coach to take 
him he hired a wagon — an open wagon was 
the only thing he could get — and swore that 
he would push on alone with only his servant 
with him. And then my ancestor's pal came 
galloping back to Princeton, covered with 
mud and sweat, to tell the news. 

"*Just our meat,' says my ancestor, or 
words to that effect. 

"'And he has a wallet,' said the other, 
'that he watches as closely as a baby.' 

"'We'll open it later to-night,' says my 
ancestor reflectively. 

"'And he's coming up the lower road, al- 
though it's the muddier, in order to avoid 
highwaymen.' 

"'We're all likely to make mistakes,' 
said David, who had a quiet way of saying 
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things, and he took down a brace of duelling 
pistols. 

" * I should say/ remarked the other, who 
was of a practical turn, *that at this rate he 
ought to reach town by one o'clock — not 
earlier/ 

"* We'll meet at the little run on the lower 
road,' said my ancestor, taking out his mask; 
and with that they separated. 

" Each slipped out and got his horse, and 
stole away at a different time in order to 
avert suspicion. At just one o'clock they 
met in the dark hollow where a small stream 
crossed the lower road that leads into Prince- 
ton from Trenton. It has been called Mer- 
cer Street since the Revolution." 

"Why, that's this street here," put in one 
of the listeners. 

**Yes. I don't know what it was called 
before General Mercer was killed down 
there. The little stream back in the hollow 
is bridged over now. We cross it every time 
we walk out this way. I always say, * We'll 
meet at the little run on the lower road,' 
when I cross it. 
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"There weren't any houses near by, you 
understand, in those days, but they thought 
it would be better to get a little farther off 
from the village in case there was any shoot- 
ing, and besides, they knew enough about 
these things to know that it is well to do it 
near a crossways, so as to skip out in differ- 
ent directions. So they moved along up the 
hill to the first crossing." 

"That would be here," interrupted one 
of the listeners. 

"Yes," he went on; "at Lovers' Lane, 
that's what I said. Two of them stopped in 
the shadow of some trees over on the other 
side of the road there, while my ancestor 
dropped in here on this side where we are. 
Just about this identical spot, I s'pose." 

"Sist! What's that?" asked one of the 
listeners. 

"A twig falling off one of the trees over- 
head, you ass!" growled another listener. 
" Lots of them fall at this time of the year. 
Go on, Billy." 

"It must have been this very time of the 

year — ^maybe this very date, though it was a 
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fierce night, not a quiet one — one of our 
Jersey storms, you know, that make lots of 
our awful mud and play the deuce with foot- 
ball practice. So the fat old gentleman was 
stuck several times — ^you know how bad the 
road is down there a little ways — ^and they 
waited and waited while the wind blew and 
the rain swept across and the leaves were car- 
ried away, and they shivered with cold and ex- 
citement until just a little past two o'clock/' 

"What's that?" said one of the listeners, 
starting. "Oh," he added laughing, "it's 
old North strikin' two o'clock; doesn't it 
sound queer, though?" 

"Billy," said one of the others, "you've 
got this timed well, anjrway." 

"Yes, I had it all arranged beforehand," 
he said smiling, though he, too, seemed to be 
somewhat surprised. 

"Well, don't let it happen again," put in 
one of the others, and they all laughed at 
this remark rather boisterously. 

"To be the real thing," the story teller 
went on, "it ought to be storming, I sup- 
pose. However, at a few minutes past two 
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they heard a pair of tired horses panting 
and puffing up the grade that leads to this 
crossing. You fellows have climbed it on 
bicycles or running hare and hounds, and 
you know how long and stiff it is even when 
the ground is hard; so they came nearer and 
nearer very slowly. My ancestor could 
dimly see them now. The old bloke carried 
no lights. My ancestor cocked his pistols. 
When the wagon reached a point about even 
with us here out popped the amateur high- 
waymen from both sides of the road at once, 
crying, *Up with your hands or you're a 
dead man!' Two of them jumped at the 
horses' heads, according to the arrange- 
ment, as the old Major put whip to them, 
while my ancestor — I reckon he was the 
most daring of the lot— rushed in and poked 
his pistol under the old boy's nose. * Don't 
kill me!' squealed the servant, and dropped 
the reins. 

"Xur!' said the old gentleman quite 
calmly. *You should never let go the reins 
when you're driving.' And grabbing them 

up himself he slashed the horses with all his 
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might. But they had climbed that hill there 
in a foot of mud, and besides, two men were 
holding their heads. 

"*Your wallet or your lifeT cried my an- 
cestor, leaning over into the wagon. The 
servant dropped down on his knees to reach 
for the wallet. David thought it was for a 
pistol. *No, you don't,' said he, and let the 
servant have it in the side of his head, and 
over he flopped. With the flash of the pistol 
the old gentleman reached out toward David, 
crying * My God ! ' * Bang ! ' went my ances- 
tor's other pistol. *My son!' finished the 
old man, rolling out upon the roadside at 
his murderer's feet. You see the wind had 
lifted my ancestor's mask. Maybe his' 
voice had given him away, too. 

"Then off skipped the rest of the gang, 
down toward the swamp where the canal now 
runs, and so up around by Potter's woods 
to the college, leaving my ancestor alone 
to wait for morning with his dead father 
and with the wallet. When the dawn came 
in all gray and oozy, the wallet was marked, 
he perceived, *For my son's graduation.'" 
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The story teller paused a moment, and 
they all sat there thinking. It was a theme 
to appeal to the sons of fathers. 

**They say/' the story teller added, as he 
took out his pipe, **that every year on the 
anniversary — on the anniversary — on the — 
but it isn't so! it can't be so!" he ended in 
a low, tremulous whisper. 

"Good Heavens, fellows!" exclaimed one 
of the othiers; "what's that ? Look, coming 
up the road there! No fooling, what ts it ?" 

" Do you see it, too ?" whispered the story 
teller in a genuinely frightened tone. " Don't 
have fun with me! Do you swear that you 
see something ? " 

They were all looking now, and they saw, 
coming steadily up the grade and as quietly 
as though the road was covered with soft 
mud, which it was not, a bulky white figure 
seated in an open wagon drawn by two white 
horses which moved their legs but made no 
noise. It came nearer. It still made no 
noise. Beside the big white bulky figure 
was a smaller white one leaning against it. 

It was so awfully silent! It was now almost 
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Opposite to them. "Ooh!*' shuddered one 
of the fellows, rising to his feet, and then 
the others all got up too. He started up the 
lane at a dog-trot holding his body low, then 
the others ran after him, holding themselves 
in the same way. Fifty yards up the lane 
he stopped, then the others stopped. They 
looked around. It had passed by. They 
looked at the man who had told the story. 
He was shaking; he had nothing to say. 
The others said nothing. He mopped his 
brow, then several of the others mopped 
their brows. Then some one said: "Oh, 
come on, fellows,'' and started back toward 
the corner again, and the others followed 
after. 

" How do you account for it ? '' this calmer 
man asked the one who had told the story. 

"I am cold,'' was the reply. "Let's get 
away from here." There was no doubt 
about his terror. 

"What would the others say?** was the 
rejoinder. 

Then they remembered what they were 
there for and waited and waited for Fresh- 
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men until dawn, when, "Hi there! you fel- 
lows!'* they heard some of their own class- 
mates cry; "the town is full of Freshman 
procs. and we can't possibly get them all 
down by chapel time. One of the college 
watchmen says they got into town by some 
road or other in a rubber-tired buggy with 
the horses' feet padded." 

"Well," was the uneasy reply, "we didn't 
see any procs. go by us." 

But they had seen them, dozens of them, 
turned white-side out, fastened on the horses 
and on the wagon — and a whole bulky 
bundle of them on the front seat, beside the 
Freshman who drove. 

A week later, it may be added, they saw 
another proc, a small p. s. proclamation, 
which was devoted entirely to one episode 
of one gang of Sophomores. 

"Well," remarked one of this same gang; 
"it is pleasant to send him on errands, and 
to make him buy matches for the room, but 
there are disadvantages in having a Fresh- 
man brother, all the same." 
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Jeremiah Henderson came to college 
late in life, and was vastly superior in knowl- 
edge of the world to the mere boys who made 
up the bulk of his class-roll. He "knew 
men." He had "seen life.'' He had earned 
his own living — in fact, he had earned con- 
siderably more than his living in the four or 
five years he had seen life and known men as 
a contractor in Tucson, Arizona; and he 
came East to buy a college education with 
it. This is undoubtedly a respectable way 
of spending one's savings, and he was duly 
respected for it by his young classmates; but 
he had not seen much of the campus world, 
naturally, and his knowledge of "college 
men" was vastly inferior to that of the mere 
boys who entered with him. So Jeremiah 
Henderson was taught a great deal not men- 
tioned in the annual catalogue. 

During the first year or two, however, he 
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did not learn so many of these extra-curricu- 
lum things as he should have learned for the 
very reason that every one treated him with 
so much respect. They were rather in awe 
of him, were inclined to hero-worship him; 
for he was big and brawny, and had a face 
with lines in it, a reserved manner, a straight, 
firm mouth that was kept closed most of the 
time. He had more than that — an air of 
mystery that appealed to the romance which 
lies thick under the slangy exterior of even 
the most pseudo-cynical young senior. He 
was a man of mark from the first. 

"That big, matured-looking Westerner is 
an Englishman by birth, I understand; a 
younger son; ran away from home when a 
kid; has drifted about all over the world." 

** That's the reason he's not so woolly as 
he looks. Talks well — ^when he does talk; 
has quite literary tastes — ^his room is chock- 
full of books, complete editions, fine bind- 
ings, and all that sort of thing.'' 

"They say he used to be a Government 
scout out on the plains," was another com- 
ment. 
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"Is that so?'' Well, he looks as though 
he might have had all sorts of experiences 
in his younger days. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised to hear that he had killed his man 
once upon a time. Maybe that's the reason 
he's so silent and mysterious. Remorse." 

This is the way they talked about him in 
Freshman year. They elected him class 
president in the spring. 

But time and familiarity gradually wore 
off all the imagined things, and, as with all 
heroes when seen within touching distance 
and without the glass of romance, he was 
found to be about as full of human nature 
as the rest of us. He was a man of maturity 
and character, a staunch friend, a good 
fellow to go to for advice, "a decent enough 
sort of chap, to be sure, but" — ^well, for in- 
stance, they discovered that he had been 
silent and inscrutable at first not because 
thinking great mysterious thoughts, but be- 
cause, as in the case of most "reserved" 
people, he couldn't talk. He had been 
somewhat abashed and ill at ease, at a loss 
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to understand all this college custom and 
class spirit business which every one seemed 
to consider the most momentous things in 
life. He had been conscious of his years 
and his wooUiness, too, and rather on the 
defensive about it. But, having been chosen 
as a leader, finding that they were looking 
up to him instead of down upon him, he 
changed. He began to talk. 

He enjoyed talking; he had done a great 
deal of reading and thinking out on the 
plains, and he hadn't had many friends with 
congenial tastes out there. He had views on 
all sorts of subjects, and he liked to air them, 
especially as he observed that they had 
weight coming from him. He talked well, 
too; was one of the ready-worded kind who 
like to hold forth at the dinner-table, smiling 
complacently at their own good points. 

He liked to air his reading, also, as well 
as his practical knowledge of men and 
affairs; was more given to quoting and 
making classical allusions than most modern 
youths. For he was revelling in his oppor- 
tunities for academic aspiration, and he 
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thought it a pity every one did not appre- 
ciate them. He told them so. "You boys 
have never been intellectually starved/' he 
used to say, "or you would look at these 
things as I do. If you had been obliged to 
earn the price of your college course you 
would make better use of it"; and so on, all 
very sound and sensible, but after a while 
one became tired of being reminded of it, 
and of how much wiser was the reminder. 

They were quite patient with him, how- 
ever, until he began making blasphemous 
utterances about their college customs and 
campus traditions; they won't stand much of 
that, especially when given with a patron- 
izing air as of being serenely superior to all 
their petty strenuosity. 

Naturally it would have been impossible 
for him to take it all so hard as they did; he 
had an outside, grown person's point of view; 
his horizon was not bounded by the campus 
fence, and it seemed amusing to him, almost 
absurd, the enthusiastic seriousness with 
which they took all the little affairs of their 

tiny college world. " Dear me ! " he laughed 
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one day; "you'd think this — ^what is it? — 
football managership ? — of more importance 
than England's selection of a premier/' 

"And so it is — to us," was the reply. A 
pretty good epitomizing answer, by the way; 
applicable to much of the satire upon pro- 
vinciality and narrowness of all sorts. 

So the time arrived when his classmates 
decided that it was their duty to have a little 
fun with Jeremiah Henderson. This type 
of student is known to every college com- 
munity and they generally have some such 
awakening. 



"But where could they conceal the body 
during the day when the others are in the 
laboratory?" asked Jeremiah, beginning to 
look serious. 

"Down in the cellar," his caller answered. 
"No one ever goes there." (This was late 
one warm night in spring term, junior year, 
and Jeremiah was being asked for advice.) 

"H'm; how about the janitor of the 

building?" asked Jeremiah, 
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" By Jove! That must be the reason they 
were tipping him the other day; I wondered 
what they were up to at the time/' 

''H'm-m/' still more thoughtfully; "how 
could they smuggle in a corpse ?'* Jeremiah 
asked. 

"Oh, easy enough. The professor is al- 
ways getting in dead animals from circuses 
and zoological gardens to cut up. They 
could box up a human body as if it were 
some of the professor's things, I suppose. 
But I don't say they have got one; all I 
know is what I told you I had overheard 
them say, about a fresh grave down there in 
that old cemetery this side of Lawrenceville, 
and how much fun it would be to do a little 
dissecting.'' 

"And you say that your roommate won't 
tell you where he goes every night ? " 

"Won't say a word about it, and there's 
been a light in the top floor of the laboratory 
every night this week! Do you really sup- 
pose they have got a stiff up there, Jere?" 
the caller asked with something akin to ex- 
citement. 
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Jeremiah looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment and then announced: "I am not pre- 
pared to say/' 

"Oh, I don't really suppose there's any- 
thing in it," said the other, whose name was 
Reddy Armstrong, *'but I just thought Fd 
come and get your advice." 

"That's right; I'm glad you did," Jere 
nodded. "Always come to me." 

"You've had so much experience," said 
the little fellow, looking admiringly at him. 
"You see, I thought possibly they might get 
themselves in trouble somehow.'" 

"H'm," said Jeremiah, frowning. Then 
he added quietly: " Far more serious trouble 
than you probably realize." 

"What do you mean ?" Reddy exclaimed 
in some alarm. 

"Oh, well, no matter," said Jeremiah. 
"No harm has come of it yet" (smiling as 
when people say, "Well, boys will be boys.") 
"Besides, we don't know for certain that 
they are dissecting a human body up there, 
do we?" 

"No — oh, I hope not," said Reddy, shak- 
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ing his red head earnestly. Then he added: 
" Say, do you suppose we ought to take steps 
to find out?'' 

"Well, what would you suggest?*' Jere- 
miah asked with an indulgent smile. 

"Oh, you're the better judge of that," said 
Reddy. " I suppose we could go over there 
and look — if you think it's worth while." 

" Have you a key to the building ? " 

"I think I could get one within twenty- 
four hours." 

"Good. Suppose you investigate," said 
J ere with a smile. 

"What! Alone?" 

Jeremiah laughed. 

"Oh, it isn't that I'm afraid, exactly," 
said Reddy; "it's only, it's only " 

" It's only that you don't want to," laughed 
Jeremiah. "All right, my boy. I'll go 
around with you, if that's what you want. 
And we'll settle this thing together. What 
time will you call? Twelve? Very good. 
I'm your man." 

"Too bad to interrupt your poling this 
way," said Reddy politely as he arose to go; 
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''but I did so want to get your advice. 
Good-night. I felt as if I couldn't sleep 
without consulting you about it/' 

"Good-night, good-night. See you at 
twelve to-morrow night, then,'' returned 
Jere. "I'm glad you came to me." And 
with that he closed the door and sat down to 
think. They had not been coming around 
to consult him as much as formerly, al- 
though he was quite as willing to give ad- 
vice. He had been wondering of late if the 
trouble were with him or with them. There 
was a time when they used to talk to him on 
all sorts of subjects, and he would lean back 
and gravely listen with his eyes squinted 
thoughtfully, and then, when he had thought 
sufficiently, would give his opinion with no 
little eloquence. He gave very good advice, 
it should be added, and he had every reason 
to believe that he had kept more than one 
man from making a fool of himself. He had 
said that he hoped the fellows felt free to 
come to him about anything at any time. 
"I've seen a good bit of life," he used to re- 
mark, " and you are perfectly welcome to the 
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benefit of any advice I can give. As Cicero 
remarks: . . . *' 

But he was glad to find that when in 
trouble they still turned to him, and he was 
not a little concerned at what Reddy had di- 
vulged — ^he had tried not to show how much. 
He was aware that it was against the laws of 
the State of New Jersey to dissect human 
bodies. That was one reason why Princeton 
had no medical school — though of course 
these mere boys did not take such things 
into consideration. The newspaper scan- 
dal alone, if this thing should come out, 
and of course it would come out in time, 
would be bad enough — ^Jeremiah was very 
jealous of the fair name of the Alma Mater — 
but it would not stop with mere publicity, he 
feared; the law would have to take its course 
and if the crime of body-snatching were 
proved against his young classmates — But 
absurd rumors were constantly floating 
about the campus; Reddy was very young — 
he was probably mistaken. So Jeremiah 
made up his mind to begin a thorough in- 
vestigation without waiting for Reddy 
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Accordingly he sought out Preston Brown 
the next morning and found him on the way 
to the laboratory. "I want to see you a 
minute, old man/' said Jeremiah kindly. 
His classmates liked Jere better before he 
had learned to say "old man/' It did not 
suit Jeremiah's style, even if it had not fallen 
into disuse by the time he learned it. 

" Certainly," said Preston. "What is it ? " 

Now, Reddy had not implicated Brown, 
but Jeremiah was a judge of human nature, 
and he knew that if there were any deviltry 
Preston had a hand in it. 

"Preston, you know I don't believe in 
beating about the bush. Answer me this 
question, old man: Have you or have you 
not got something hid away in that cellar 
about which you'd rather not have people 
know?" 

"Who said — ^what are you talking about, 

anyway?" 

"And do you take that certain something 
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out of the cellar at night up to the top 
floor, remain with it an hour or two, and 
then return it to the cellar again ?'* 

^^ What are you talking about ?'* asked the 
other with suspicious innocence. 

**Did you get this certain something 
down at that old cemetery a little this side of 
Lawrenceville, Preston ? " 

Preston stepped back, apparently startled, 
but he only exclaimed: "Why, what non- 
sense'/^ 

''That's all I wanted to find out,'' said 
Jeremiah, smiling kindly. 

" I'm sure I wish you'd tell me what you 
refer to," said Preston doggedly. 

Jeremiah squinted and said: "I have an 
idea that you can guess, Preston, old man, 
eh?" 

" I wish you'd explain yourself." 

'*I will, Preston. I will. If you are en- 
gaged in dissecting a human body" (Jere- 
miah emphasized the words impressively) 
"you are breaking the laws of New Jersey, 
and are liable to a large fine — not to speak 
of the disgrace you will bring upon your 
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Alma Mater and yourselves. If you have 
been guilty of robbing a grave you are liable 
to a long term in the penitentiary. Now, 
IVe explained myself, Preston; have you 
anything to explain ? '* 

Preston had turned his face away as if 
appalled by the picture of the yawning 
prison gates; but now he faltered out a sen- 
tence or two: "What makes you think we 
have a corpse ? What nonsense! Who put 
this absurd notion in your head? Why, 
how could we work a scheme of that sort, 
even if we wanted to ? The janitor '' 

"Has been liberally tipped;'' put in Jere, 
smiling slyly, and with that he strode off 
abruptly so as to let his words soak in. 

Ill 

Reddy Armstrong found his adviser wait- 
ing for him with a determined expression 
when he called at twelve o'clock that night 
to investigate the biological laboratory. 
They proceeded across the dark, echoing 
campus with resolute strides — at least Jere 

did; Reddy trotted along behind. 
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They tiptoed into the dark hallway, felt 
around in the blackness for their bearings, 
and mounted the stairs as quietly as possible. 

"Why, there's no light in there now,'' 
whispered Reddy as they approached the 
door of the demonstration-room. 

"There was a minute ago; surely they 
have not quit work so early." 

" They heard us coming, have put out the 
light and are now in hiding," said Jere- 
miah, thinking of his interview with Preston. 
" Let's try the door." 

"Do you think we'd better?" whispered 
Reddy. 

But Jeremiah, for answer, merely strode 
ahead and, finding the door unlocked, en- 
tered the dark room. An offensive odor 
met them at the threshold, a much stronger 
and fouler odor than the one that always 
stays in such buildings. 

" Smells like it," said Reddy, and he struck 
a match. It was one of the spluttering 
kind; the foul draught blew it out. While 
feeling for another there was a scurrying 
sound in the back of the room — frogs or 
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mice, perhaps, thinking their hour had come 
for being sacrificed to science. The second 
match took fire properly and burned up 
brightly. 

There on a long table in the middle of the 
room lay something covered with a long 
white sheet. "There it is/' said Reddy in 
an awed tone. 

Jeremiah stepped boldly forward and 
pulled down the covering, disclosing the mo- 
tionless and discolored features of a man's 
face and chest. The body was much ema- 
ciated, so that the ribs showed through. 

"Great Heavens!'* gasped Reddy. 

"The little rascals," muttered Jeremiah. 

"Let's go," whispered Reddy tremulous- 
ly; "we've seen it." 

"Light another match," commanded 
Jeremiah aloud. 

" Sh," whispered Reddy, but he struck a 
light, then reached forward and pulled the 
cover up over the face again. 

" I can't stand it," he explained. But he 
had pulled up the sheet too far, exposing 
the feet. Jeremiah looked at the feet; he 
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touched them : they were stone cold (fortu- 
nately). 

"Hasn't been dead long/' said Reddy, 
lighting another match. " I can tell by the 
convolutions of the toes — look out! Be 
careful, because — ^because they'll discover 
the mark. Don't do that, Jere!" 

But Jeremiah, who had opened his knife, 
now pricked the sole of the foot before 
Reddy could draw him away. This had no 
effect, however, except to cause the toes of 
that foot to double in slightly, and then 
slowly to straighten out again as the blade 
was removed. It looked so ghastly that even 
Jeremiah seemed startled as well as Reddy, 
who glibly whispered: "Reflex action of 
the posterior athnoid." Then the match 
went out. "Come on," said Reddy. "No 
more matches. And I — to tell the truth, 
I've had enough of this." 

Jeremiah had not elected this course of 
study, and so did not contradict his young 
friend's diagnosis. But he said he wasn't at 
all frightened. "That's nothing," he re- 
marked as they gained the fresh air of out- 
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doors. " If you'd seen as many dead bodies 
as I have such things wouldn't disturb you/' 
But he did not insist upon returning with 
more matches. 

"Well," said Reddy, as they crossed the 
campus, "what do you think about it now ?" 

Jeremiah paused, as one in deep thought. 
Then, "This thing must be stopped!" he 
said in his reserved, forceful way. 

"How?" 

Another pause. Then: 

" I must have time to think it over. To- 
morrow ril give you my opinion. Good- 
night, my boy." (" For I wouldst be alone," 
added Reddy inaudibly as he ran off.) 

Jeremiah, thinking over a plan of action, 
stayed awake far into the night — long after 
a group of six had stolen out of the dark lab- 
oratory as silently as men shaking with 
laughter could. One of them, a long, ex- 
ceedingly slender man, limped as he walked. 
"You goat, what did you let him jab me 
for?" he growled to Reddy, who joined 
them at the corner. 

" Never mind ! Never mind ! You pla^'^ed 
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the part in great shape, and he thinks he's 
the great man rising to the occasion. To- 
morrow he is to give his ^opinion/'' 

The group laughed again — ^went to bed 
laughing. 

IV 

They had originally intended to keep it 
all to themselves, but they now decided that 
such a course would be selfish; it was too 
good to keep. And before noon of the next 
day all of the class were enjoying it, though 
some of them disapproved, for the reason 
that J ere was so earnest and conscientious 
and devoted to the honor of the university. 
But that, of course, was where the fun came 
in for "mere boys*' like Preston Brown and 
Reddy Armstrong. 

Meanwhile Jeremiah was telling the 
whole class about it, too, from his point of 
view. 

"He hasn't fully made up his mind," 
Reddy reported, "just what he will make 
you all do. He has decided merely to work 
up popular sentiment to-day. We are to 
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'defer definite action pending his decision in 
the matter/ It's our busy day. Have you 
seen us arguing with the polers ?'' 

"Yes, I saw him even tackle Lengthy 
about it a minute ago/' 

"What, the corpse itself? Oh, good!'' 
said Armstrong. 

"At least I saw Lengthy looking very 
much surprised and deeply affected. The 
old man was old-manning him hard." 

"I think it's very unkind of him," re- 
marked one of the others, "to use his great 
influence and strength of character to set all 
our dear classmates against us." 

"Oh, well, you know that's because he 
gave me another chance to confess," said 
Preston Brown, "but I wouldn't listen to 
the 'voice of experience' or the 'words of 
reason' worth a cent, though it was just 
after chapel and I ought to have been in a 
remorseful frame of mind. But I did look 
careworn with anxiety, all right." 

"Didn't you confess this time?" asked 
Armstrong. 

"No, it's foxier to pretend to be a brazen 
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liar. * Preston/ he said, 'you need not try 
to deceive me. You can't do it. You will 
only get yourself in trouble. Now own up, 
my boy, and let me help you.' I shook my 
head. *Come, now,' said he, 'what are you 
going to do with the thing?' I told him I 
hadn't acknowledged that there was any- 
thing to own up about. He stopped a min- 
ute and laughed, as if trying to conciliate 
me. 'That's right,' he said; 'you'd make 
a good witness.' Then he told me a long 
story about when he was on the Grand Jury 
out in Arizona. ' But just suppose,' he went 
on, ' for the sake of argument, that there is 
a corpse down there in that cellar while we 
are talking' (we were near the laboratory, 
and so I shuddered like this), 'do you sup- 
pose,' he said, 'it's going to stay there, and 
not be missed ? Don't you realize that the 
relatives of the deceased will discover that 
the grave has been tampered with ? Inves- 
tigation will follow, and after that, detection, 
as sure as the day follows night. Think of 
the consequences, Preston, the consequences 
to yourselves, to us, to the college, to your 
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parents. Oh, think carefully, Preston, be- 
fore it's too late; and, Preston, if you care 
to talk it over — I am always at your dis- 
posal, as you know. Good-by. Think it 
over.' So I moved off slowly in silence with 
head bowed, as one in deep thought!'' 

"Beautiful," said his hearers. "Beau- 
tiful!" 

V 

Meanwhile the story had spread over the 
campus and the town. Students in groups 
were talking and laughing about it wher- 
ever one looked. Even the village loafers 
might be seen discussing it on the corner of 
Witherspoon Street. And the negro waiters 
at the clubs were afraid to cross the campus 
at night, notwithstanding the story said it 
was a fictitious corpse. 

"It'll get around to him that it's a leg 
pull," said Preston Brown sadly; "it is too 
bad, but it's sure to. Some of these con- 
scientious yaps " 

" Suppose I go and tell him that I've dis- 
covered it's all a leg pull," said Reddy Arm- 
strong. 
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"What do you mean ?" 

"Why, then, when he asks me how I 
found out ril say innocently, * Preston 
Brown told me so/ Don't you see ?'* 

"Good. That's the dope/' 

Reddy did so, and reported that the old 
man only smiled pityingly at him, and said: 
"I've already heard that rumor. It's be- 
lieved by some, but they may as well know 
they can't put me off the scent in that way. 
Tell Preston Brown that I give him twenty- 
four hours to take that body back to its 
proper resting-place and re-inter it before 
his atrocious crime is discovered. If he does 
not do so I will, myself. That is my ulti- 
matum." 

"Did he really say ultimatum ?" 

"Honestly." 

"Oh, deUcious!" 

By this time even the faculty was taking 
more than a passing interest. On the way 
across the campus they smiled understand- 
ingly at seeing little groups of undergrad- 
uates talking and grinning. And if they 

saw Henderson hurrying by with his brows 
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knit as if the safety of his young classmates 
and the honor of the university were resting 
upon his shoulders they laughed outright. 

Jeremiah had organized a relief expedi- 
tion to return the corpse to its resting-place. 
The question was how to get it. 

VI 

The next afternoon the gang happened, 
by design, to be sitting under a tree by Jere- 
miah's open window. 

Preston Brown was saying, in a voice al- 
most trembling with emotion: ** Fellows, I 
tell you there's no use trying to bluff it out 
any longer. We can't do it! As the old man 
says, the loss will be discovered by the widow 
sooner or later; then there will be the deuce 
to pay! I don't want to end my college 
course in prison." 

This caused a sad silence. 

"I wish we'd never touched the old 
grave," said one of the others mournfully. 
"I didn't realize the full significance of it until 
the old man talked to me. What do you think 
we ought to do — take it back, as he says ? " 
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"And run the risk of getting caught with 
it in our possession?'' exclaimed Preston 
Brown. "Never! Let's bury the darn 
thing here/' 

"Anything to get rid of it — ^before the de- 
tectives are put upon the case and trace it 
down to the laboratory," said one of the 
others. 

"We'll bury the blamed thing in Potter's 
Woods this very night as soon as it's dark." 

"No, wait till later." 

"Nonsense — no one will pay much atten- 
tion or be suspicious if we are seen carrying 
something about dusk " 

"The sooner the better, I say." 

The gang had arisen. "All right, then," 
said Preston Brown, "we'll meet at " 

But they had passed from the hearing of 
Jeremiah, who gazed out of the window 
after them, smiling knowingly. 

VII 

Immediately after senior singing that 
evening they approached the laboratory. 

Most of the undergraduate body were wait- 
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ing around in the neighborhood expectantly. 
(You see, the gang had thoughtfully decided 
upon this early hour for the benefit of the 
college.) " By the way/' called out Dougal 
Davis to the gang, "you may not know it, 
but I am one of the pickets to watch for your 
approach. The old man will now be in- 
formed of your expected arrival. If neces- 
sary we are to use force to prevent your fell 
design.'' 

"Is that so?" laughed Preston Brown; 
" it must be fine to have such powers of or- 
ganization." Then, turning to Ferris, the 
long, thin man, he said: "Lengthy, skip up 
and get under your sheet. We'll be your 
pall-bearers in a minute." 

"That sheet smells to Heaven," said 
Ferris, shrugging his shoulders. 

"Well, this is the last time," returned the 
other. "All you've got to do is to lie still 
until we give you the signal; then — ^you 
know what to do, and — ^Jeremiah will do 
the rest." 

Ferris laughed. "Well, tell Reddy no 
'posterior-athnoid' test this time — remem- 
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ber. And if Jeremiah decides to use force, 
as he has threatened, respect the dead, 
please." Then he went upstairs to stretch 
out upon the improvised bier he had al- 
ready provided for the occasion. 

"Has Jeremiah been notified of our 
arrival?'* asked Preston Brown. 

"Yes, he'll be along in a moment.*' 

"And the fellows all know what they are 
to do?'' 

"Yep — let's get the body." 

"For Heaven's sake, don't let 'em laugh 
and spoil it all." 

"They say," one of the gang remarked on 
the way upstairs, "that poor old Jere is so 
worked up that he has been losing sleep 
over it." 

"Yes, he has even taken counsel of the 
faculty, I understand. Luckily they're all 
on to the joke and are enjoying it too. But 
he told Reddy that he had *a friend on the 
Faculty to whom he could go like a broth- 
er '" 

"Yes," said Preston Brown, "he meant 
Newton, the new art professor. I saw the 
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old man talking earnestly to him to-day, 
standing there beside one of those papier- 
mache ApoUos that the fool Freshmen are 
always stealing — heard him say: * They are 
only boys; they don't mean any harm/'' 

"Here he comes a-running!" cried one 
of those below to those climbing the 
stairs. 

"All right; we'll be down with it as fast 
as we can"; and presently they reap- 
peared, bearing in silence the white-shroud- 
ed figure, which caught the gleam of a dis- 
tant streetlight. 

And here was Jeremiah, confronting them 
at the threshold, with arms folded across his 
chest, a sarcastic smile on his face. The 
plotters pretended to be much taken aback 
at being caught in the act. 

"So," he began, looking them over, one 
by one — " So there wasn't anything in the 
laboratory, Preston ? It was all a leg pull on 
the old man, wasn't it ? You thought you 
could deceive me, did you ? " Then, chang- 
ing his tone to one of distress: "I wish to 
Heaven I were mistaken." Then, again 
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changing his tone to one of command, and 
raising his hand impressively, he said: 
"Now, boys, this thing has got to stop right 
here — right now!'' 

Some one in the rear whispered: "Are 
we to *use force' now?" 

"No; Reddy says Jeremiah desires to 
conciliate us, if possible." 

The pall-bearers were edging forward 
little by little, and Jeremiah was walking 
backward before them. 

"Boys, what do you propose to do with 
that thing?" he asked temporizingly. 

No answer. 

"Are you going to return it to its proper 
and lawful resting-place ? " 

Still no answer. Jeremiah was walking 
backward a little faster now. 

"I know what you propose to do. I am 
acquainted with your whole nefarious plot. 
But you shall not succeed!" 

(" He's gradually getting worked up," the 
crowd whispered.) 

The sullen, silent pall-bearers looked grim 
and defiant. And they kept marching on. 
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The undergraduate horde brought up the 
rear, quiet and expectant. 

"Will you, Preston Brown, answer my 
question ? What good will it do you to bury 
that thing in the woods?" 

Without looking up Preston muttered: 
" It's a white elephant, Jere; we want to get 
rid of it. Don't interfere with us, *01d 
Man.'" 

"You can't get rid of it," said Jere with 
simple earnestness. "Even if you could 
hide it effectually," he went on, "you cannot 
be rid of your responsibility! Why, think, 
boys, was that not once a fellow human 
being?" ("Do you hear that. Lengthy?" 
one of the rear pall-bearers whispered.) 
"You have taken this poor body, wrenched 
it from the grave to which it had been en- 
trusted by a loving wife, and little children, 
perhaps, and now, having had your fun out 
of it, you are going to drag it off to the 
woods, like a dead horse, bury it in the pub- 
lic woods, where dogs may come and scratch 
it up, this way!" Jere showed them with 

his hands how dogs scratch things up, and 
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one of the leading pall-bearers no longer able 
to hold in, laughed aloud. 

"For shame!'' thundered Jere. "You 
think this is a laughing matter? You will 
wish you had not laughed — -mark my 
words." And then he launched out upon a 
really remarkable flight of oratory, showing 
the folly of their proposed action, the cer- 
tainty of detection, and the awfulness of the 
penalty, concluding by beseeching them in 
the name of humanity, in the name of 
honor, and most of all for the fair name of 
the university, to stop before it was too late. 
At the end of his peroration he was standing 
before the bier with both hands raised in 
adjuration. 

"Curfew shall not ring to-night,'* whis- 
pered one of the Seniors in the background, 
but they were all somewhat impressed with 
the oratory that had been displayed. They 
had not known him capable of it. 

" Finally, for the last time," he cried in a 
tremulous voice, "will you turn back, or must 
we force you back ? " He beckoned excited- 
ly to the crowd to close in about the bier. 
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Many of them did so. The cortege stopped 
abruptly. 

"What a pitiful ass he's making of him- 
self/' said one Senior in the background to 
another. "Yes/' was the reply, "he'll 
never get over it, like that fellow in " 

"Seize them!" Jere commanded shrilly. 

Some of the crowd rushed toward the 
pall-bearers like the charging foe in battle- 
scenes on the stage. 

"Hold on!" shouted Preston Brown. 
"Of course you outnumber us, but if you 
want to take the thing back you've got to 
carry it yourselves." And he offered his 
place to Jeremiah, who came forward to 
take it. 

Now this was the signal for Ferris to jump 
up and yell "Leg pull!" in Jeremiah's face. 
But he did not do it. Preston, thinking he 
had forgotten, leaned over and pulled back 
the iheet, yelling as he did so: "Leg pull! 
leg pull!" Some of the crowd joined in, but 
suddenly stopped. For they saw Preston 
start back in amazement. 

Ferris did not jump up. Ferris was not 
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there. There was light enough to see that, 
instead of a man, one of Professor Newton's 
papier-mache figures was stretched out on 
the bier. 

"For Heaven's sake!'' some one ex- 
claimed in the crowd, which was strangely 
silent for such a good-sized crowd. 

Just then a quiet, professorial voice was 
heard to remark: " I am glad to discover the 
thieves at last, but I had not expected to find 
upper classmen descending to such puerile 
Freshman tricks." Professor Newton had 
edged his way into the centre of the crowd. 
He was followed by four special policemen 
from Trenton. 

"Shall we arrest them, sir?" the sergeant 
asked. 

"No, officer, spare them," cried Jeremiah 
Henderson. "They are only boys — ^it is 
merely what they call a leg pull." 

Then he broke down with laughter. Pro- 
fessor Newton joining in. 

The crowd turned to Jeremiah in silent 
amazement. 

"What did you get us up here for, then ?" 
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growled the sergeant. "This don't seem to 
be a laughing matter/' 

"No/* said Jere, "they don't seem to be 
enjoying it," looking around at the crowd; 
"but this is the way they get their fun. 
They'll probably settle your bill — for the 
enjoyment of their leg pull. Preston, I 
warned you not to try to deceive me. Billy, 
I told you you'd stop laughing, but — oh, 
my! I don't believe I'll ever stop," and 
again he laughed loud and all alone. 

The crowd were now beginning to under- 
stand. They were explaining to each other. 
Some of them shouted "leg pull" as they 
moved away talking about it. 

But the pall-bearers did not join in. They 
had found Lengthy Ferris, and were de- 
manding an explanation. "Oh, don't get so 
hot," said Ferris, grinning; "it isn't so 
much fun to pull one leg as it is to pull sev- 
eral hundred. The old man got on to me the 
time he stuck me. And we thought it was a 
shame to spoil the fun for the whole college. 
You fellows will feel better to-morrow." 

I may add, however, that Jeremiah prof- 
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ited by the hint contained in their attempt 
upon him, so that it was just as well, per- 
haps, that it happened as it did. But it an- 
noyed Preston Brown to be called "the 
corpse/' 
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In the early days of his college course 
Reddy Armstrong was known as "The 
Lucky Red," and it is said that he gave 
racing tips to sporty upper-classmen, al- 
though he was only a Freshman. The reason 
the teams were so successful in athletics that 
year was that Reddy was there to bet on 
them. It was a great blow when he re- 
formed. 

He generally worked with Runt Ramsay, 
because Runt was near enough like himself 
to be congenial, and not enough so to be de- 
sirous of bossing the firm, and because they 
had always been together ever since they 
were suspended from "prep'* school for 
dumping a bucket of coal on a new under- 
master's head because he held it too high. 

Runt did not have red hair, but they made 
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a great pair to look at. About the campus 
Reddy wore a dead-grass colored corduroy 
suit and a blue sweater. Runt dressed in 
creamy corduroys and a crimson sweater, 
which went well with his black hair, which 
was curly. He had good taste about a num- 
ber of things, though he hoped to get over 
it in time. 

Both of them were short, and they always 
walked to recitations with arms closely en- 
twined about each other's shoulders, their 
faces wearing a demure and studious ex- 
pression, as if they had spent the previous 
hour in hard poling upon the bright new 
books under their other arms, instead of 
scrapping on the sofa, and calling each other 
names. When you said hello to them, they 
smiled all over their faces. 

They were seldom seen apart. If one ap- 
peared on the campus without the other, he 
was asked, "Where's Runt, Red?'' or, 
"Where's Red, Runt?" They decided to 
elect the same studies to avoid answering 
this question so often. 

Their rooms were next door to each other. 
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Red slept in Runt's bed, and Runt slept in 
Red's bed, and both slept together in first 
one bed, and then the other, so many times, 
and each was in the other's room so much 
during the day, that none of the class knew 
which room belonged to which, and one day 
some of the fellows made a bet on it. But 
when they referred the matter to Red and 
Runt, they did not agree, and therefore 
betted on it themselves. But Mrs. Glynn, 
who took care of the rooms, was not certain, 
and they finally appealed to the Assistant 
Treasurer of the college to decide it. 

On Saturdays of the racing season they 
used to come to morning recitations dressed 
in loud linen and broad strap-seamed top- 
coats, and then steal out as soon as the roll 
was called and take the train for Gutten- 
berg. If the day was lucky, they stayed in 
New York Saturday night and Sunday, that 
they might rest far away from the excitement 
and frivolities of the campus. If unsuccess- 
ful, they sneaked back sleepily on the **Owr' 
train, and told Tom, the carriage driver from 
the Junction, to hang it up. And if they ha<? 
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been too much cleaned out to telegraph him 
to meet them, they plunged through the 
three miles of dreary Jersey midnight, and 
cursed the inventors of railroad ties and 
patent leather shoes. 

But they were unlucky remarkably sel- 
dom, and sometimes they did some big 
things. That is, Reddy did them. His 
round boy's face became familiar and some- 
what fearful to the bookmakers. There 
were half a dozen followers, at Monmouth 
and at the other places that he frequented, 
who had learned that to bet as the little red- 
haired sport did was more efficient than 
rubbing the hump of a humpback. 

These gentlemen dressed in huge checks, 
and, with large, black cigars under their 
large, black moustaches, used to watch for 
the round, freckled, smiling face, followed 
by the other smiling, unfreckled one. Then 
they would flock about the two boys and 
ask: "Say, do yous t'ink Jacobin can carry 
dat much ?'' "Garrison ain't to ride Petrel 
to-day. See ? '* and so on. And Reddy, who 
enjoyed all this, would look out over the buzz- 
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ing crowd, and the excited women, and the 
jockeys warming up the runners, and give 
his opinion to each in a few earnest, sober 
words. If any of them dared to ask why, 
he blew smoke in their faces and looked 
offended. 

One day a certain well-known official, 
when he heard that he was a son of the 
Armstrongs of the " Sunnybank breed farm,'' 
sent a messenger and brought Reddy to his 
box. 

"Ah, you're a son of Colonel Armstrong, 
I believe. He and I are old friends, you 
know," he said, with a smile that was intend- 
ed to win, and then tried to draw young 
Armstrong out as to his father's intentions 
in regard to Gascon, the well-known two- 
year-old. But as the boy would not draw, 
he finally asked: "Well, now, do you think 
he will enter him on the i6th ?" At which 
Reddy, because he thought it was nobody's 
business, turned his blue eyes timidly tow- 
ard the beady black ones of the well- 
known official and made answer: "Oh, no, 

sir," and this was not exactly true, as could 
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have been proven by a letter in the inside 
pocket of Reddy's blue coat. 

Then the well-known official, because he 
thought he had performed a clever stroke, 
extended the privileges of the club to Reddy 
out of gratitude, and said: "Always come 
in here and sit with us, and bring your 
friend too." None of which Reddy did, 
because he saw things. Also, because it 
made him angry, and his red face still redder, 
to have men of that stamp claim friendship 
with his father, and equality with the Arm- 
strongs of Kentucky. 

You see, he had been brought up to con- 
sider the horse, next to woman, God^s best 
and noblest gift to man. His earliest recol- 
lections were of his father and uncles and 
other Kentuckians drinking mint-juleps and 
talking horse in the wide Southern hall. 
When he was a little, white-haired baby, 
the first word he said was horse. At least, 
his father thought it was. He had learned 
to ride before he could walk, and had spent 
all his boyhood with horses and gentlemen 
horse-raisers. The family had gone in 
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principally for that ever since his great- 
grandfather came over the mountains from 
Virginia for more room and fresh blue-grass. 
He knew no other sort of boyhood, and he 
did not know what to think of the boys he 
met when he first came North to school. 

Because he was small, and ugly, and mis- 
chievous, and witty, and generous to excess, 
and quick to think and act, and everything 
else that red-headed Freshmen are expected 
to be, he was well known and liked in the 
class, from the first night of the term, when 
he turned his trustful blue eyes toward the 
Sophomore standing over him in the corner, 
and said in sweet, sad, Southern tones: ^'I 
declare, Fm mighty sorry I can't sing. But 
that big fellow over there can.'' 

He became well loved, too, by those who 
got near enough to him to see the good stuff 
in him. But it did not become deep respect 
and universal regard until he was an upper- 
classman, and became a well-known orator 
in Whig Hall. But that was not until after 
his reformation. 

Certain well-meaning members of the 
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class had on more than one occasion knocked 
at his door and, with kind intent and great 
lack of tact, besought him to repent of his 
many sins and turn from his wild career 
while as yet there was time. The lucky Red 
had always listened docilely and thought- 
fully, and had generally agreed with all the 
hard things they had said of him. He had 
thanked them, bowed them from the room 
in his polite Southern way, and then sent 
Runt to collect the gang. It was not one of 
these visits that affected him. 

It began one night in the fall of Sopho- 
more year. The gang had said good-night. 
Reddy and Runt had done a little poling, 
and were now lounging by the open fire, 
swearing gently at each other as was their 
wont when they wished to show their affec- 
tion. They roomed on the campus now. 

As Ramsay arose to reach a match from 
the mantel-piece for his pipe, his foot struck 
the iron shovel. It fell upon the brick hearth 
and made a sharp, ringing sound. He did 
not notice it, but it changed all the world to 

Reddy. 
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The ring of the shovel made him stop 
thinking how he should have played the last 
hand, and, by some process which has a long 
psychological name, the whole current of his 
thought was turned. A certain big ugly 
Fact stared him in the face, and made him 
shiver. 

So, saying good-night to Runt, he jumped 
into bed to sleep off his sour. But this was 
not an ordinary sour, and he did not close 
his eyes until daybreak, and then he slept 
through chapel and two recitations. In 
consequence, he received a note from the 
Registrar, stating that the Absence Com- 
mittee would wait upon him on Wednesday, 
at noon. 

For over a year now this thing had come 
over him every now and then like a dull 
ache. He knew that it was all a matter of 
time before he would have to do something; 
but he thought he could keep on a while 
longer, dodging or turning his back upon it. 
But this time the big black fact seemed to 
have him in a narrow pass, and at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, as Mrs. O'SuUivan 
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was pushing the furniture about, and pound- 
ing up a dust in the next room, Armstrong 
sat up in bed, ran his hands through his red 
hair, and decided to do it before sunset. 

He told himself that what it meant was 
simply the removing of Something which 
bothered his free enjoyment of life. He 
was carrying too much weight for so young 
a horse; that was all. 

When Runt Ramsay came in, after lunch- 
eon, he found a notice on the tobacco jar, 
stating that his roommate had gone to New 
York on an invitation from his bachelor 
lawyer cousin, and that, as he was coming 
back on the "Owl," he expected Runt to 
put something to eat on the bookcase, and 
some matches in the matchsafe by the door, 
as he had none, and it was Runt's turn to 
buy them, anyway. Runt said, "Humph!" 
and forgot. But, as it happened, it did not 
matter. 

Red went as far as New Brunswick, then 
stepped off that train and took one for Phila- 
delphia. But he did not stop there. He went 

on southward until the shadows became 
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long. Then he jumped off and hurried to a 
place along a country roadside, where a blue 
ridge looks a certain way when the sun is set- 
ting, and where something else was pretty 
sure to appear if the day were fine and he 
watched long enough. He knew how this 
looked, too, and when she reined up, the 
eyebrows looked surprised in the way he 
expected; then she cried, "You, Reddy! 
Good gracious ! " just as he knew she 
would. 

He said, " Make Tom walk.'' 

She said, "Is Hunter ill?" 

"No." 

"What's the matter? Where did you 
come from ? What are you doing here ?" 

" Looking at you." 

"I know that. Hurry up. Say some- 
thing." 

" I have a lot to say. You must listen to 
all of it, Betty." 

Then the boy, whose mouth drooped at 
the corners, did some pretty hard talking. 
And the girl, who was small, and had a will- 
ful chin, and a great deal of dark-brown 
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hair, which the sun knew how to shine on, 
she also talked. 

"You will have to tell me to go away 
forever/' 
1 won t. 

" Betty, you must/* 

"Reddy,IcanV 

** You don't know me/* 

"I do/' 

"I am bad— all bad/' 

"I don't care/' 

"I drink/' 

"Never mind telling me, Reddy " 

"Yes, and I gamble and play the races, 
and I lie to the governor, and lie to you, and 
lie to every one, and I " 

"Stop, Reddy/' 

"That isn't half. Why, when all is told, 
you will be ashamed that you ever looked 
into my ugly red face." 

"Don't, Reddy; please don't!" 

" I'm sorry, but you must hear now. I'm 

just going to make you see what kind of a 

fellow I am. Why, I've been deceiving you 

ever since " 
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"No, Reddy, you haven't/' 

"Haven't what?" 

" I know — know all about it." 

"You! you know about me?" 

"I've known all along." 

"All along! How?" 

"All along, Reddy. Never mind how. 
Don't look down there." 

" Betty, see here. Why haven't you sent 
— sent me away long ago ? " 

"Because — ^look up at me, Reddy — I 
knew that Hunter would bring you around 
all right; don't be so surprised." 

He paused a moment, and then said: 
"Suppose — suppose he had not." 

"But, Reddy, I know that you have 
stopped, or else you would not be telling 
me. While you were that other kind of a 
Reddy you didn't want me to know. You 
wouldn't even be angry when I flirted 
with " 

"Listen to me, Betty. Betty, would you 
give me up now if I were to tell you that I 
had not reformed at all, and was only mak- 
ing a clean breast of it ? " 
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"Maybe/* 

"Would you, Betty? Quick." 

"No, Reddy/' 

"Why?" 

" Because/' 

"Because what?" 

"Because — ^well — I know you would be 
sure to come round all right some time, be- 
cause you are Reddy, and I love you and I 
pray — oh, so hard for you! Tm not crying/* 

"Oh, Betty," said the boy. 

"Kiss me/' 

" No," said Reddy; " not even the hands/' 
He knelt down in the muddy road. 

"You're a sillier Reddy than ever. Get 
up. Now, Reddy, good-by. You must go." 
But she reined up again. 

She poked her nose down close to his blue 
eyes, and shut her teeth close together, and 
spoke rapidly. " Do you want to know how 
I could tell you were bad ? The way you 
looked at me all Freshman year. That's the 
reason I cried, and you called me a silly little 
thing. Want to know why I could not send 

you away even if you were still bad ? 'Cause 
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you might never come back. Then Fd die. 
What ? I know that ? Yes, I know that too. 
Of course you are not worthy. Who said 
you were ? There's some mud on your lip, 
Reddy Armstrong, that came off my riding- 
boot. Wipe it away. And there's some- 
thing else there I don't like. It's not a bit 
nice; it's white and it's bristly. Shave it! 
Do you hear me ? How dare you come into 
my presence with that thing! Go!" But 
there were big tears in the girl's eyes. 

Reddy watched her gallop away into the 
sunset. Then he turned back, loathing him- 
self, and wondering what a strange thing was 
the love of a girl. 

He had done all he could. He had told 
her. She knew now. Yet she would not let 
him go. So far as he could see, the only 
thing for him to do was to stop short, and 
make a man of himself, which he did. 

But that was not the only thing to be done. 
What sort of a fellow he had been she might 
know or make a guess at. There was one 
thing she did not know, and never should, if 
he could help it. In one way it was worse 
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than everything else put together. This 
would be hard to fix. 

Runt was sitting on the floor in a charac- 
teristic attitude before the fire when his 
roommate came in. His chin rested on his 
knees, and these he was hugging with both 
arms. He was in pajamas, and he had 
doubled the end of the goatskin rug over his 
bare toes. 

"Runt/' began Reddy. 

"Yep." 

Reddy turned out the gas. 

"What are you doing?'' asked Runt, 
without looking up. 

" Runt, this thing's got to stop." 

"What thing's got to stop ?" 

"The way you and I are carrying on. 
The life we are leading here." 

" What're you talking about ?" 

"Simply this: You and I, Runt, are two 
pretty nice fellows, only we're making great 
big fools of ourselves here at college." 

"What's getting into you ?" 

" I mean it. See here. You and I are go- 
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ing to be lawyers, and in order to do that we 
must have an education." 

^^Well?" 

^*And though we may at this rate get our 
"dips" at the end, we aren't getting what 
we should out of our college course. But I 
don't refer to that so much. It's whatwe do, 
not what we don't, that I'm talking about. 
You and I are going to be lawyers, and we've 
got to be more or less honest when we be- 
come lawyers, merely from a business stand- 
point, you know. Playing poker and spend- 
ing a day or two every week at the races are 
not the proper training for that." 

"For Heaven's sake. Red " 

"Get serious. Runt; get serious. I mean 
all this. I've been doing a lot of thinking. 
We are getting older now. Life is getting to 
mean something. We've got to take a brace, 
you and I. It's getting blamed tiresome to 
me, anyway, to be pointed out on the cam- 
pus as * Lucky Reddy Armstrong.' I want 
to be known as something serious. I want 
to be respected as well as liked. You do 



too." 
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"What did you drink at your cousin's 
club?" 

*'Cork upl I propose to make myself 
something better than a clown to be funny 
for people. I might just as well tell you 
right now" — Reddy's voice became solemn 
— "/ have quit the gamer* 

There was a pause. Red spread himself 
out upon the rug and supported his head 
with an elbow. He unconsciously watched 
Runt doubling up his toes, and trying to 
gather goat's hair in them. A cinder fell in 
the ash-pan. 

" How long do you think it will last, Red ?" 

"Shut up! Don't say that to me. Did I 
ever talk this way before? This is no 
*What a difference in the morning' sour. 
I'm in dead, dead earnest — for once in my 
life anyway." His voice sounded so. Runt 
had never heard it shake that way since 
early in the term, when a big Freshman had 
an impudent notion not to take off his hat 
to such a short Sophomore. "And," he 
went on vigorously, "it makes very little 

difference to me whether you believe I mean 
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it or not. I have made up my mind, though, 
in regard to myself, and I shouldn't be a 
friend of yours if I did not tell you about it. 
You can do as you please/' 

He knew that his influence over Runt was 
powerful, but he had never tried to exert it 
in this direction before. So he turned over 
on his stomach, and stuck his fists under his 
chin, and puckered up his blue eyes at the 
red coals. The glow of the fire shone on the 
red head and on the black one, and neither 
of them was saying a word. 

Presently Red began again. It was in a 
different tone this time. He did not relish 
talking in this strain. 

"Besides, in your case, there's going 
home." He kept his eyes on the fire. " It's 
different with me. The governor has a 
pretty good idea of what I'm doing here, 
though I lie to him regularly, and he laughs 
about it with Uncle Sed. But I have no 
mother, you know, nor any unmarried sis- 
ters to care a rap what becomes of me. But 
with you — ^well, you know it's all a big lie 
the way you act at home; the way you pre- 
tend to be so frank with them all, the way 
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you go to prayer meetings, and talk to your 
father about his sermons, and all that/' 

This was just about as far as one boy can 
go with another. Red feared that Runt 
would stand very little more, even from him. 
But this was the most important situation 
he had ever been in. That was the reason 
he turned and addressed his roommate by 
his Christian name. 

"Hunter, you are the worst hypocrite I 
know — ^next to myself. And Fm going to 
stop being one. Whether you can do it or 
not, I can't stand any more of it, going down 
there in vacations, and being kissed by your 
mother and believed in by your father, and 
all the time telling big, long lies about you to 
— ^to the others. How can you look in her 
eyes. Runt, and then make out — oh, if you 
could have seen the way she looked at me to- 
day when she said '* 

"To-day! Who?'' 

"Betty." 

"Betty? To-day? I thought you — 
what were you doing in — oh. Red, did Sis 
put you up to this ?" 

"No, Runt; no. She thinks you are as 
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good as her own pure self. I went down 
there — ^well, I wanted to tell her I had not 
been square. Listen, Runt! She thinks 
that you have reformed me. She believes 
you to be the best man in the world, next to 
your father. She said: *I knew Hunter 
would bring you round all right!' She knew 
I had been bad, she said, by the way — ^by 
the way I acted. But she thinks her brother 
has been an angel all the time; and you 
have been as bad as I have, and it's all my 
own dirty doing. I dragged you with me 
(Shut up! I did!) — Fve been your evil in- 
fluence ever since we first roomed together 
at the "prep" school — ever since we dumped 
the coal on (Shut up!) Mr. Beaman. I am 
the one that started you on the road to hell, 

and now I can't stop you " 

"Cork up. Red!" the other at last broke 
in. He was swallowing hard. So was 
Reddy. 

At first the gang laughed. There was in- 
deed something amusing about it all. But 
when they saw that the two little Dead 
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Games were in earnest, and looked pathetic 
when guyed about it, they left off making 
jocular remarks. 

Finally, even the faculty got the idea 
through their heads. But they are always 
slow to acknowledge that any good thing 
can come out of the sporting element, and 
they continued for a term or two to give the 
pair fifth groups in their studies, from force 
of habit, and also occasional invitations to 
their Friday afternoon stag receptions in 
college offices. This greatly pained the 
dignity of the two. 
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EDUCATION 

Robert J. Elliot, 2d, the son of the 
well-known Robert J. Elliot, came to col- 
lege from a large prep, school, suffering 
from enlargement of his Ego. It is a com- 
mon disease, but usually they get over it in 
Freshman year. At least they did in those 
days, though there were cases even then 
where serious lapses occurred. Elliotts 
symptoms were only aggravated by his 
Freshman year — for the following reasons: 

The faction from his school wanted to 
nominate one of their crowd for a class offi- 
cer at the first elections, held early in the 
term before the Freshmen knew many of 
their class-mates by sight. Elliot had been 
running nearly everything at school, and 
though some of them were down upon him, 
they put him up for treasurer or secretary 

or something, because they thought he 
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would stand the best chance of election with 
the class at large. He thought it was be- 
cause the crowd liked him best. 

He was elected; partly because he was 
known as the son of Robert Elliot — ^most 
Freshmen have no personality at all — and 
partly because he had led some cheers dur- 
ing the rush with the Sophomores the night 
before. He thought it was because they 
recognized in him "one born to command," 
as his doting old-maid aunt had once said 
of him in his presence. So he mounted the 
platform, stood erect beside the class presi- 
dent just elected (the latter a football giant, 
very rattled), and was inspected by his class- 
mates while congratulated by the patronizing 
upper-classmen who were conducting the 
meeting and smoking pipes. 

He was pleasing to look at, older than 

some of them, and not afraid of a crowd. 

So the class approved and cheered him and 

pounded on the desks vigorously. He 

hearkened to the cheers with a reserved. 

smile, and decided that his aunt was a good 

judge of human nature. 
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Now, in those barbarous days, Freshman 
class officers were always sought out for 
special attentions by the entertainment 
committees from the Sophomore class. El- 
liot was hazed in proportion to his impor- 
tance. But this he took, like the printing of 
his name in two-inch capitals on the annual 
Sophomore proclamation, as due a man of 
such consequence in the class commune. 
It did not affect his disease except to increase 
it. 

Again, at the regular class meeting, later 
— the first is only for temporary purposes — 
he ran for his class office once more, and 
was reelected, as were the other officers, be- 
cause there was nothing against him. 

At about the same time he was appointed 
manager of the Freshman football team, and 
made a very good one. He was a capital 
organizer. 

In short, young Elliot became very im- 
portant; was secretary of his class, which was 
large, led cheers at class games, had a nod- 
ding acquaintance with a number of upper- 
classmen, and was sought out by the toady- 
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ing elements of his own class who liked to 
be seen with him at football practice. And 
all those who have been Freshmen know how 
inspiringly important all this seems at the 
time. Those who have gone the rest of the 
way through college know, also, that too 
much Freshman year prominence is quite 
likely to be more like weight than wings to 
an ambitious undergraduate. 

Elliot did not know it. He had his name 
put up for Sophomore president, and was 
defeated because the class thought they had 
given him honors enough, and also because 
he had become accustomed to saying — ^by 
his manner, at least — "We prominent fel- 
lows," and was not especially cordial with 
all the obscure members of the class. This 
was not because he was a snob, it was be- 
cause he did not know those fellows, and 
was too honest to pretend to be delighted to 
see them. But their votes count one each. 

Then he tried for a prize in Clio Hall, 
and — "Oh, well, I didn't work hard 
enough,'' he remarked later. Next he de- 
cided to become an editor of the Princeton- 
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ian, and did not write enough. And in the 
spring of the Sophomore year he ran for the 
treasurership of the University Football 
Association. This was considered a very 
great honor, the most prominent official po- 
sition in the undergraduate world. Or, 
rather, the presidency was, which the treas- 
urer inherited in his Senior year, according 
to precedent. Elliot banked everything 
upon it. Gaining this, he thought, would 
mean an election to a certain well-known 
club which he wanted very much to make. 
He thought it would mean that; he never 
ascertained, because he was turned down 
hard — quite hard. 

Now, if he had realized that the reasons 
lay in himself, and had said, " Maybe I am 
not born to command. Maybe God did not 
mould me of special clay in special design," 
all this might have made a man of him. 
But he did not. 

He told himself that all friends were 
fickle, that there was no truth or honor 
in mankind, that clubs were hot-beds of 
snobbery, and that the treasurer of the 
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P. U. F. B. A, was stuck on himself. None 
of the Elliots has any humor. 

He became what was called a "Sour 
Ball/' He objected to everything, from the 
food at his eating club to the decision of the 
board of trustees in regard to entrance re- 
quirements; proclaimed that Princeton 
spirit was dead, that the whole college and 
athletics in particular were going to the bad, 
and that every one was arrogant from the 
President of the institution to the captain of 
the Freshman lacrosse team. He talked thus 
at dinner, in Sunday-night pow-wows, and 
on walks to Kingston. And yet he was not 
altogether a nuisance to his associates, who 
respected the ability by which he maintained 
his position with interesting and impressive 
arguments. Besides, he had an agreeable 
personality and was exceedingly obliging. 
He possessed something of charm, in fact. 

It was when he was in this frame of mind 
in his Junior year that he joined the How- 
How Eating Club, which had rather good 
meals and plenty of fun — all in one room of 
a house on Nassau Street. This was ages 
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ago, before there were many of the modern 
large elective clubs with permanent homes 
and expensive pins to wear on the waistcoat. 
The How-How Club — most of it — ^had been 
one crowd ever since Freshman year, and 
they liked one another well enough to stay 
together for the rest of their college course, 
as two or three of them had been obliged to 
inform the emissaries of a certain large per- 
manent club. They represented a variety of 
phases of undergraduate activity. Most all 
of them amounted to something in some way. 

And each one had learned to take care of 
his temper at the table. This was necessary 
in order to have any peace or self-respect. 
Three times a day keen, undergraduate rep- 
artee flew back and forth across that table- 
cloth. The man who could not sit up and 
defend himself was thrown down and 
trampled upon. 

The trouble with the club just now was 
that they were all too well acquainted. 
Each knew what the rest thought about all 
subjects and how each one would take every- 
thing, and how he would say it. They were 
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very fond of one another, but they had been 
together so much that all the mystery of per- 
sonality had been rubbed off, and they 
weren't old enough to appreciate what good 
friends they really were to one another. 

When they heard that Elliot wanted to 
come, they said: **Why, yes, we've nothing 
against Bob." They needed a new element. 

Elliot thought he was rather favoring 
them in coming; they did not look at it in 
that way. They were under the impression 
that they were the best all-round crowd in 
the class, and the only reason that he was 
allowed to cherish this newest delusion of 
his for some time was that they did not dis- 
cover its existence at first. 

Then by and by Mason, one of those who 
had been at the same prep, school and knew 
him better than the others, began to perceive 
it and to show him so by a few little pleas- 
antries. 

Elliot had been a big boy at school when 
Mason was a little boy at school, and Elliot 
had an idea that their mutual attitude was 
still relatively the same. So he continued to 
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take what was said to him with an indul- 
gent smile which meant, " Oh, I don't mind 
that from you, you know," until one day 
Mason said something which Elliot thought 
called for reproof; drawing himself up, he 
looked serious and said, " See here, Fve had 
enough of that from you. Mason/' 

But this was not a tiny little prep, boy with 
an uncertain voice he was now addressing, 
but Mason of the Junior class, who was get- 
ting a reputation in Whig Hall as a debater. 
"Oh, I don't believe so," he answered in a 
thoughtful manner; "I rather like it. In 
fact, Fve been thinking it would be pleasant 
to have some fun with you." 

"To tell you the truth. Bob," interrupted 
Downing with a good-natured voice from the 
end of the table, "we're just beginning with 
you." 

Elliot paid no heed to that. The fact that 
Mason, timid little Mason, dared answer 
thus to him, R. Elliot, who used to ignore 
Mason's existence, roused him like a slap on 
the nose, and he turned upon the little one 
to crush him with a single blow. "Children 
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should be seen and not heard," he said in a 
loud tone which was intended for withering 
sarcasm. It did not wither. 

"Really ? Is that the best you can do ?'' 
said Mason raising his eyebrows. "Try 
again, and see if you can't manage to keep 
from getting so red in the face this time; it 
isn't becoming to 'one born to command.' '* 
Mason was a distant cousin of Elliot. 

"Shut up, you little poler!" he retorted 
childishly. 

"Your temper" — Mason was buttering 
his potato and talking in an exasperatingly 
even tone — ^"is one of several things you 
have failed to command. A little poling" — 
which means hard study — "along that line 
might not hurt 'the pride and ambition of 
the family.'" 

And Downing spoke up again. Downing 
was president of the class. "My young 
friend" — Elliot hated to be patronized by 
Downing — "we no longer consider it witty 
to make remarks about polers as you did 
just now; that is an under-classman trick. 

You ought to be over it by this time." 
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"Say, fellows," remarked Skinney Harri- 
son, "what a lot he has got to learn. But 
don't feel discouraged, Bobbie; you'll for- 
get all about it when you are a grown man, 
like papa. Cheer up." 

Then as they saw that he was becoming 
angry the whole table began taking shots at 
him. It was their duty to teach him to con- 
trol his temper. 

Thus began a new epoch in the life of R. 
Elliot, 2d. At school, and for a year or two 
in college, he had always been sought out as 
a personage of importance. At home, and 
wherever he went in summer, he had always 
been known as the son of Robert J. Elliot. 
He had never been mastered before. He 
had never acknowledged that any one was 
his equal in any respect and it amazed him, 
as when a child first learns there is no chance 
of getting the moon. 

He made a hard fight for it, but around 
that table were heads better for this sort of 
thing and tongues considerably nimbler than 
his would ever be. At last he acknowledged 

to himself that, possibly, after all, he was 
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not unique. This is one of the advantages 
of a college education. 

They, his clubmates and friends, having 
turned Robert inside out and upside down, 
and rubbed him this way and that until they 
thought they had shown him his relative 
importance in the world, then turned their 
special attention to Skinney Harrison once 
more, who was getting lonely up there at 
the end of the table. They now considered 
Elliot one of themselves. 

All that they had done was meant kindly. 
At least not unkindly, as any one ought to 
have seen. They liked him, for otherwise 
they would not have allowed him to stay 
there. They were merely giving him his 
share with the rest, and, perhaps, were rather 
generous toward him because they deemed 
that his need was greater. 

No one knew that it was going in deep. 
If they had they would have let up as they 
always did with Skinney Harrison when his 
jaw dropped. Elliot had not again lost con- 
trol of his temper, answered back about as 

well as the average, and was the sort of 
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fellow that looks eminently incapable of hav- 
ing his feelings hurt. 

But he was a very serious person, like his 
father. He was taking the things said to 
him at the club seriously, carrying them up 
to the campus with him, and repeating them 
to himself in bed, feverishly, when he ought 
to have been asleep. 

The others at the table caught it about as 
badly, sometimes worse, but he did not take 
that into consideration, for he was not think- 
ing about the others. So he concluded that 
they all considered him a boot-licker, a 
schemer, an utterly unscrupulous politician 
and a coward. What would be the object 
in talking as they did, unless they meant him 
to see a foundation of truth under it? he 
asked himself. 

The worst of it was that when he stopped 
to consider carefully he did see a foundation 
of truth under some of it. But he did not 
stop there; that only set him going. He 
made up his mind to be quite honest with 
himself. He became still more serious. And 
in a short time he was wondering if there 
was any good in himself at all. 
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You see, for twenty years or so he had 
been a lively, energetic boy with a mind so 
occupied with external interests, as should 
be the case with all healthy young organ- 
isms, that he had never wasted time over in- 
trospection. When he got this attack of in- 
growing thoughts he ran against a lot of 
stuff he had never dreamed of before, and it 
nearly took his breath away. 

And, like many when they first realize 
some of the gray facts of reality at the bot- 
tom roots of living, he began looking for 
nothing but the gray ones, and, naturally, 
succeeded in his search. Then he turned, as 
one will in self-denunciation, for comparison 
with others, and began to wonder if they 
were not all wrong and built on selfish prin- 
ciples, too, and found that they were. He 
was all selfish, and they were all selfish and 
everything ever done and said and thought 
in all the world was reducible to selfish mo- 
tives. This school-girl morbidness Elliot 
thought an original discovery. 

Making this discovery occupied the rest 
of his Junior year. When he came back as 
a Senior he took to strolling about the cam- 
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pus alone, with eyes open for selfish motives. 
"Those Sophomores that shouted * Thank 
you, please/ so loud for that ball which 
rolled near me," he would point out to him- 
self, "do so to show these Freshmen over 
here how familiar they could be with a 
Senior/' Just then a classmate said " Hello, 
Bob,** in a friendly tone, and Elliot smiled 
knowingly, for Senior elections were near at 
hand. For these and similar atrocities he 
hated mankind. 

No one suspected him of being so miser- 
able. They called him "Sour Ball," but 
thought he was merely disappointed at the 
way some things had turned out, or a little 
serious thinking over what "next year" 
means to a Senior. He was treated like every 
one else by the fellows on the campus and 
at the club, any one of whom would have 
been glad to let Elliot tell him all about it, 
and forget it. But Elliot had never learned 
to do such things. 

Now what he really needed, of course, 
to make him realize what a good thing was 
life in that little world, was about one month 
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of hustling in the big outside world with a 
taste of earning the price of his meals 
in a down-town-to-work-at-nine-one-hour- 
for-luncheon-up-town-at-six sort of life, 
among people who did not care enough for 
him to say sarcastic things. This was to come 
a year later. But meanwhile, as he did not 
know enough to consult friends or books 
about his ailment, if he had merely spent a 
little of the time employed in telling himself 
how miserable he was, in going down to the 
university field an hour a day and chasing 
himself about the track until he dropped, 
then after a tingling shower bath followed by 
a hard whiskey rub-down, he would have 
sauntered up to the club, while the sun was 
gloriously dropping behind the elms, with 
his cheeks aglow, a ravenous appetite, and 
a heart full of thanks to his God for having 
permitted him to live and be an under- 
graduate for another twenty-four hours. 
But you see the others would have thought 
he was trying for the Track Athletic team 
and guyed him about it, and he cringed be- 
fore ridicule. Besides the misanthrope en- 
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joyed wallowing in the mire of his misan- 
thropy. They always do. So he sat around 
in his room telling himself how miserable 
everything was until his digestion deserted 
him, and then he was really miserable. 

The climax came about in a very natural 
way. He came down to the club for dinner 
one evening with a loathing for food and 
human nature. He tried some of the first 
for duty's sake, but for human nature he 
had no use, and he sat there with his chin on 
his shirt bosom and his legs stretched out 
under the table, thinking how he hated them 
all. He had a notion to tell them so. 

As it was, he went around the table men- 
tally, addressing each one in turn. He did 
not have to look up. He knew where each 
one sat and just how each looked, and how 
Grafton chewed with his lips apart. 

"Oh, you huge ass!'* he breathed, as 
Downing began to differ with somebody 
and to show his reasons for it. "You self- 
satisfied ass! You think because you won 
that debate last year that you're just about 

right, don't you? That's it! give them 
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platitudes in a loud voice. They don't know 
the difference. It's all a game of bluff. Swell 
up your chest, stick out your chin; now 
smile! That's the way. 

"And you, you poor little affected man- 
nerism, next there. You absurd little fool 
with your ill-fitting English clothes. I won- 
der if it ever occurs to you what a ridiculous 
little figure you make when you go to Phila- 
delphia for Sunday and put your padded 
coat on your sloping shoulders — and with 
your cockney manners, too — and then talk 
about your relatives among the nobility. 
But you don't know any better. You think 
you're the real thing. 

"And you, you great tub of self-indul- 
gence! you childish clown! I suppose you 
really think that you are a wonderfully fine 
fellow because the whole college knows you 
and says ' Hello, Skinney,' to you. You think 
that because you're popular you amount to 
something. That's right, grin and chuckle 
and slap Rankin on the back. That's the 
way you get your popularity. You are 

called generous and kind. That's because 
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you're big. But I wonder if you ever stopped 
to think of any one else's comfort when it 
stood in the way of your dinner or your ci- 
gar. There you go again, with your child- 
ish capers. You are truly pitiable.*' 

At that point little Mason bethought him- 
self to call Skinney down a peg, and did so 
sharply. 

For a moment Elliot was glad; and then 
he thought, "Why should that little fool 
think it his privilege to regulate this table ? 
He has been told he is sarcastic, so he thinks 
he must live up to his part on all occasions. 
Anybody can curl up a lip and sneer; that's 
not very bright. He thinks he understands 
people's weaknesses and can pierce them 
every time. I wonder if it ever occurs to him 
that others see as much as he does. Look 
at him curling up his ugly mouth and glanc- 
ing around the table to see which one to 
light upon." 

"Great Scott! Elliot, don't talk so much. 
Give us a chance," Mason called out in a 
loud tone. 

Elliot, who had not uttered a word for 
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three meals, only smiled in a superior 
manner, murmured, "Don't excite your- 
self," and began to toy with his roast beef. 
He prided himself on being self-con- 
tained. 

Then he took in the rest of the table in 
imaginary conversation; smiled contempt- 
uously at the man who sang on the Glee 
Club and was good looking and knew it; 
ridiculed the Princetonian editor who wrote 
long-worded, many-claused sentences and 
complacently considered himself a moulder 
of public opinion; laughed at the man who 
thought himself literary and wrote about 
shimmering curls and moaning the moan of 
remorse in the Nassau Lit; heaped satire 
upon the young man who was making up his 
mind to become a preacher; and so on 
around the dozen or so at the table, each 
one of whom had foibles, which, if exam- 
ined to the exclusion of their virtues, were 
enough to make their possessors appear 
ridiculous and, possibly, hateful. 

Without waiting for dessert, or even to fill 
his pipe, Elliot left the table, walked slowly 
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up the street, through the campus, climbed 
the stairs to his room and locked the door. 

When a man does not appear at the club 
at meal time the natural inference is that he 
is a guest at some other club; and if he 
misses several meals in succession, his 
friends suppose him to be out of town, and 
ask his roommate where he went, if he has 
one; if not, they wait until the absent mem- 
ber comes back and tell him to account for 
himself, if they think of it. 

All day Friday Elliot's napkin remained 
cornucopia-shaped in the tumbler. This 
was the way Willis, the waiter, preferred 
fixing them. That evening some one said, 
"Where's Bob?'' "Gone home over Sun- 
day, I suppose," another replied. Then, as 
nobody changed the subject. Downing re- 
marked, "Wonder what's the matter with 
Bob lately ? He's so blamed morose. No- 
tice him last evening ?" 

"Got a remorse sour on, likely," sug- 
gested Cute Rankin, who knew what that 

meant. 
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**I think it's a girl," said the Glee Club 
man. 

"Anyway/' spoke up Mason, "he ought 
to talk. There's no excuse for a man's being 
that way. Talk will help anything that 
worries, same as yelling in pain. 

Meanwhile, way up in the top story of 
Witherspoon lay the Sour Ball, flat on his 
back with an attack of acute indigestion, 
hating everything, especially the hot rolls 
he had eaten the day before. 

Ben, the black man, had gone after the 
doctor, who said the patient should not try 
to get up "for a day or two," and then went 
away again. 

This was at about noon on Friday, after 
he had already been in bed a long period of 
darkness, made up of interminable waits for 
Old North clock to strike the next hour; 
and then an unbearable age of daylight dur- 
ing which he saw Ben clean up the room and 
heard the bell ring for each of the recitation 
hours, and speculated about the mail which 
was noisily dropped through the slot in the 
outer room. 
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In those days there was no Isabella 
McCosh Infirmary with sun-baths and 
electric bells and trained nurses wearing 
clean, light-blue dresses which rustle. When 
you fell ill in your room you stayed there. 
What you had to eat was brought by the 
waiter from the club — ^when he had finished 
washing the dishes — in a basket with a nap- 
kin soaking in the soup. Your friends went 
for the doctor and nursed you until your 
health returned, or your relatives came, 
which was better. 

But there were particular reasons why 
Elliot did not consider it worth while send- 
ing for things to eat. He breakfasted on 
cracked ice which Ben stole from the cooler 
downstairs. For luncheon he munched 
small bits of ice. He dined upon ice. And 
every two hours he took some foul white 
stuff that the doctor put in a tumbler on a 
trunk beside his watch, which latter moved 
very slowly these days. 

At one time he began counting the half- 
inch circles and the two-inch circles in the 

wall-paper figure on the right-hand side of 
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the room. Toward twilight he had gained 
considerable proficiency; he counted twen- 
ty-three more in the last half hour than in 
the first. He kept account with a pencil on 
an envelope, both of which he fished out 
of his clothes on the trunk by the bed. 

Presently it became too dark to count, but 
he could hear the bell ring for Hall and 
afterward strike the hours, which is some- 
what interesting. Also he could bet with 
himself how soon the entry door downstairs 
would squeak and slam again. He tried to 
name the owner of each footstep as various 
fellows came running or walking up the clat- 
tering stairs. For some reason or other they 
nearly all whistled or sang this evening. 
After a while they stopped running up and 
down. His watch ticked noisily. 

And it came to pass in the course of time 
that morning dawned once more, and he 
began to count again. He saved the bu- 
reau, where were photographs and cards and 
things, to feast on the next day. The room 
was small and he had to economize. This 

was only Saturday morning. 
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By and by Ben, the man, came up to fix 
the room again. "Good-morning, Ben," 
cried Elliot eagerly. It seemed to Elliot 
that Ben did his work in a rudely short time. 
He would not be back now for twenty-four 
hours. 

But the doctor would be along in the 
afternoon. To be sure! Only six or eight 
hours, and he would see the doctor! He 
became excited over it and counted his 
pulse beats. 

After luncheon Skinney Harrison put on 
a sweater and his big tramping shoes to 
walk down to Lawrenceville and see his 
prep, brother. Then he remembered that 
his essay was due two days before and 
thought the prep, could wait. In order to 
write good essays students should cultivate 
their styles. So he went to the library, took 
down an eighteenth-century novelist, cocked 
his feet up on another chair, and culti- 
vated his style until he thought it would do. 

On the way to his room he met Dave 

Haskell who charged upon him at full speed 
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and leaped upon his shoulders. " Let's take 
a walk, say out to the battlefield and up 
Stony Brook and across to Cedar Grove," 
said Haskell. 

"Wait at the corner of Reunion while I 
put away these books,** said Harrison. "It*s 
impossible to force the muse, isn't it?** 

As he was hurrying toward Witherspoon, 
whistling, he met the doctor coming out and 
asked who was ill. The doctor said Elliot, 
and the one with the books under his arm 
very naturally went up the four flights of 
stairs to see what was the matter. He ran 
in without knocking. 

"It*s a wonder you wouldn*t crawl off 
and hide yourself in your foul-odored roost 
and not let any one know you're laid up,*^ 
said Skinney, who now panted. This was 
vernacular for "I am surprised to learn that 
you are ill and confined to your room, and 
regret that you have not acquainted me with 
the fact.** 

The misanthrope had heard the heavy 

footsteps coming nearer and nearer and 

thought he recognized them, but he wasn*t 
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sure; in fact, he betted that he was mistaken 
and made the stakes higher as each flight 
was ascended. When Harrison burst in he 
raised his head and cried, "Why, hello. 
Skin!" He was always polite to callers. 

"What's the matter with you?'* said 
Skinney, opening the blinds and the window, 
and letting in some good, fresh, campus air. 
He came back to the bed again. "Was that 

Then he lifted Elliot's head and pulled 
out the pillows, putting them back as gently 
as he could. " Perhaps you want your head 
higher." He did not wait for an answer, but 
picked up a pair of muddy shoes and a coat 
and placed them carefully under the pillow, 
saying, "How does that grab you?" Har- 
rison had a deep, hearty voice, and he filled 
the room with it. His cheeks were fresh and 
rosy, and he stepped across the floor as 
though it were fun to walk and be alive. 

He brought a basin of water to the trunk. 
"Your mug's dirty," he explained, and 
rolled up the sleeves of Elliot's pajamas. 

"Don't look frightened, Bob; it isn't cold 
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enough to hurt. This is the way my pretty 
nurse did me when I was in the Presbyterian 
Hospital'* He began sponging Elliot's hot 
brow and burning eyelids and feverish neck 
with luxuriously cold water. "Lord, but 
your hands feel dry! You look as though 
youM been pulled through a knot-hole. Hon- 
estly, Bob you're horribly done-up looking." 
Young men are so devoid of tact. 

Harrison's skinniness consisted of 206 
pounds in his gymnasium suit, some of 
which was fat. His hands were large and 
firm and strong, and his touch was as soft 
and supple as a barber's. 

Elliot's eyes were half closed, and he did 
everything that Harrison told him to do. 
He soaked his hands in the basin and pad- 
dled like a baby while Harrison brushed his 
hair with the part on the wrong side. " Now 
you look more nearly decent," Skinney said. 
"And you've been up here all this time 
alone. Sour Ball? I know you weren't 
lonely, though I should have been, but it 
wasn't right not to let some of us know. Stop 

fussing with those covers. I'll put the win- 
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dow up before I go. Fresh air'U do you 
good." 

The Great Tub of Self-indulgence then 
went into the other room, brought back a 
novel and an arm-chair and, putting his feet 
upon the foot of the bed, began to read aloud 
while David Haskell waited at the corner of 
Reunion, swearing at him for breaking his 
engagement. 

"Much obliged to you, Skinney," said 
Elliot; "but you'd better not stay here." 

"Shut up and go to sleep; sick people 
always sleep, don't you know that ?" 

" But there's no sense in your loafing in- 
doors on a day like this." 

" Do I bother you ? " Skinney went on 
reading and the sick man closed his eyes. 

At dinner-time Harrison stopped reading 
and tiptoed out, and went whistling down to 
the club, where he told the rest what the 
Sour Ball had been up to. 

After dinner those who had no pressing 
engagements tramped up to the top floor of 
Witherspoon. Elliot heard their voices as 

soon as the entry door slammed downstairs, 
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and rose up in bed to listen and make sure, 
but he pretended to be asleep when they all 
came bounding in, the noisy, healthy, pipe- 
smoking crowd, that he hated. "Well, 
Sour Ball! Hello, Bob! How are you by 
this time? What can I do for you?** they 
said. 

The first to enter the room impolitely took 
the one available chair. Downing, the man 
who used platitudes so exasperatingly to 
Elliot, sat down on the bed, upon Elliot's 
foot, who said nothing. The Glee Club 
man and the Princetonian editor, both thor- 
oughly despicable, planted themselves in 
the window-seats, putting their muddy feet 
on the cushions. Some of the rest of the 
odious gang perched on trunks, brushing 
Elliot's things off upon the floor. Others 
leaned against the wall and furniture. They 
made seven in all. Elliot counted them. He 
looked at each in turn covertly. He fol- 
lowed them when they moved about the 
room. Rankin came in later. He was a 
noisy man, and he shuffled his feet along 

the hallway and kicked open the door sing- 
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ing out in a cheerful tone, "How's the 
corpse? How's the corpse?'* and was si- 
lenced for it by the gang. "What do you 
think this man's made of?" said Harrison. 

Rankin begged Elliot's pardon. Elliot 
said it didn't matter. "You look like the 
devil, Bob," said Rankin, standing before 
the bed, hands in pockets. 

Skinney Harrison still assumed control of 
the invalid because he had discovered him, 
and because he was going to be a doctor like 
his father in a few years. He looked very 
thoughtful and responsible, and opened the 
window when the smoke became so dense he 
couldn't see across the room. 

"You think," said one of those by the 
window, closing it, "that because you're 
going to study medicine you know all about 
this, don't you?" 

Harrison said that sick people always 
liked lots of air. This started a discussion 
about fresh air and illness in which every 
one joined except Elliot, who was not con- 
sulted. After this they fell to talking about 

the ordinary topics of the college world, 
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which continued until twelve o'clock, when 
Harrison suddenly remembered his future 
profession, and sent them all home. 

Then, after fixing Elliot for the night, he 
said, "Yell if you want anything,'^ and 
stretched out upon the divan in the study. 
Elliot didn't yell or say anything. 

The next day some of them dropped in 
before breakfast, and they took turns stay- 
ing with him all day. Sometimes they read 
to him, sometimes they talked, at times they 
cleaned pipes, at times they did nothing. 
Elliot was doing a lot of thinking. 

Mason, sarcastic little Mason, whom 
Elliot especially despised, arranged to spend 
the next night with him, perhaps because 
they were distant cousins. 

"Now, go to your own room," said Elliot, 
after Mason had fixed things, "and go to 
bed." 

"Shut up and go to thunder," said Ma- 
son going into the study and turning up the 
light. 

At three o'clock the light was still burning. 

Elliot thought he heard the snip of a page 
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being turned over, but he was not certain, so 
he moved around in bed until he made the 
springs sound. Something darkened the 
doorway. He shut his eyes again. The 
shadow receded. He heard a yawn and the 
sound of a man's arms dropped to his side. 

At a little before daylight Mason heard 
Elliot say in the clear tone of one who has 
been awake: "Would you mind bringing 
me my bulldog brier ? You'll find it on the 
mantel-piece." 

Mason brought it in, saying: "This is a 
good sign, but it strikes me as an odd time 
to smoke.'' 

"Will you fill it, please?" 

"There you are," said Mason, reaching 
for a match. 

Elliot looked up at the bright eyes and the 

curling mouth while Mason held the match, 

then looked away again. He started to say 

something, then picked up a book near by, 

and with the back of it levelled the ashes in 

his pipe. "Mase," he said, "you fellows 

are — puff-puff — awful good — puff-puff — it's 

out; give me another match, please. Thank 
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you. I was going to say — oh, yes, I just 
wanted to tell you that I am entirely cured 
now." 

"Huh," said Mason; "didn't think it 
was anything serious." 

"You don't know," said Elliot, taking 
out his pipe and looking at it. "You don't 
know what I'm talking about, Mase." 

" Better go to sleep," said Mason, starting 
back toward the study; "glad you're all 
right anyway." 

"I'm talking about the advantages of a 
college education. I have discovered " 

But Mason shut the door, and Elliot fell 
sound asleep. Fellows like Elliot go through 
life making discoveries. 
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"What good did my college athletics ever 
do me?" thought Will Young, bitterly, as 
he stepped out into busy Broadway again, 
after applying for the fifth time that after- 
noon for work — and in vain. 

He had caught sight of Madison Square; 
it reminded him of the night after the great 
Thanksgiving-day football game nearly a 
year ago — ^the last of his college course — and 
of how he had been one of those that were 
cheered and pointed out and stared at. The 
fellows had exultingly made up songs about 
"Deacon Young'* that night; reporters had 
interviewed him; men and women had 
turned to gaze at him as he passed by, and 
now, near the same spot, he was hungry, and 
wondering whether to get one square meal 
with his last fifty cents or divide it up for 
several small lunches. 
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"There's the Fifth Avenue Hotel," he 
said to himself. "That's where the four-in- 
hands used to start from for the game, with 
the horns blowing and colors flying." His 
heart gave a bound of homesickness for the 
old, bright days that seemed long ago. 

" But what good did my athletics ever do 
me," he asked himself again, "except give 
me a large appetite, which I can't earn 
money enough to satisfy ? " 

In fact, athletics had developed his physi- 
cal powers, taught him to control his temper, 
to obey, to command, to rely upon himself, 
to work in concert with others, besides 
bringing him a good deal of prominence and 
popularity, pleasant things to a young man. 
But none of this is worth thanking athletics 
for when you are hungry and have but half 
a dollar between you and destitution in a 
great, noisy city, where every one else seems 
to have something to do and somewhere to 
go, and to care absolutely nothing what be- 
comes of the one they brush past and idly 
glance at. 

"What a fool I was," he muttered, "to 
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leave a sure, small thing in a small town for 
an uncertain, big thing in a big city! It 
serves me right. I suppose I thought I was 
too good for the country. I am a fool! 
Well, now try Harvey & Harris, wholesale 
and retail books." 

Will Young was ambitious, but he was 
not exactly a fool. He had come on to New 
York "to accept," his mother and the 
county paper out in Illinois said " a respon- 
sible position in a manufacturing firm in 
New York, N. Y." 

It was at the instigation of a college class- 
mate, who had been enthusiastic over a new 
company for the manufacture of paper-cov- 
ered lead-pencils, but had not discovered that 
the process was already covered by a patent. 
That is, not until after Young had come 
East. Then the company went up in 
smoke, and the classmate went abroad with 
his wealthy parents, and Will Young was 
left alone in New York, with the alternative 
of going home humiliated or of finding some- 
thing else to do. 

For a week he had been pacing the streets 
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of the great, selfish city, looking first for a 
" profitable position,*' and finally for a "job" 
with which to support life. Yesterday he 
had broken his last dollar. Of this he had 
spent fifteen cents for a bed in a miserable 
place in the Bowery, and had been kept 
awake all night by a man in the next room 
with delirium tremens. 

Now he walked in at Harvey & Harris's. 
He had a letter of introduction to the firm, 
but he hated to present it, for it seemed like a 
" pull," and he wanted to go through life on 
his own merits, he told himself, or else not 
go. That was the reason he had put this off 
as a last resort. He walked to the office in 
the rear of the great store. 

"Whom do you wish to see?" asked a 
dapper little salesman, eying Young's big 
shape and dusty shoes superciliously. 

Young was tired and cross. "Your em- 
ployer," he answered curtly. 

"You do, eh ? What do you want to see 
him about ?" The little man was annoyed. 

"That concerns him and me." 

The little man tried to smile sarcastically. 
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"Well, he's engaged at present. You'd 
better call again/' 

" I will not call again. You will take this 
to a member of the firm, or to the man- 
ager." Young held out the letter of intro- 
duction. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then 
took it into the private office. In a few min- 
utes he returned, saying politely, " Step this 
way, sir." 

Young looked Mr. Harris straight in the 
eyes, and told him he wanted to work in his 
house. 

Now Mr. Harris was very kind, and even 
walked to the door with him to say good-by, 
and explained how sorry he was he had no 
vacancies at present. It all took about five 
minutes. 

"Well," thought Young, "if I had told 
him my hard-luck story, he might have of- 
fered me a dollar calling it a loan for the 
sake of my feelings, but he would have been 
still less likely to offer me a job. Business 
men don't take on people because they are 

sorry for them, but because they want help. 
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I don't propose to let anybody give me 
money. All I want is a chance to earn it. 
Now, which way shall I turn, up or down 
Broadway ? It doesn't seem to make much 
difference.*' He walked up Broadway. 

"This is making a tremendous appetite!'' 
he thought, smiling grimly. 

It was Saturday evening, and it was just 
six o'clock. All New York seemed to be mer- 
rily hurrying home. Young looked at the 
faces. He thought their owners did not 
seem to realize how contented they ought to 
be. 

"Hello, there's Howard Lansing!" Young 
turned up his coat-collar and pulled down 
his hat; but Lansing did not even see him 
as it happened. 

" I don't feel like meeting any more class- 
mates," Young explained to himself. 

When he first arrived, it had given him a 
great deal of pleasure to see the fellows again. 
Counting those who were at the various law 
and medical schools, there were about fifty 
of the class in New York. But after the 
company went up, he began to avoid them. 
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He hated defeat. He hated still more to be 
chaffed about defeat by fun-loving class- 
mates. 

Likewise he had avoided telling his story 
to older graduates. During his football 
days he had become well acquainted with 
some of the New York alumni, who coached 
the eleven. One of these he knew well; but 
Young did not feel like going to his nice, 
hard-wood office and bothering him. 

"Fm not a football player now," he ex- 
plained to himself. " Fm a poor young man 
from the country. Oh, it's all very fine being 
an athlete when you're in college, but it 
doesn't count you much when you get out 
and try to earn a living." He kept repeating 
this bitterly. He was getting desperate. 

"I wish some of those horses would run 
away, or something happen so I could rush 
in and do something. What if I should get 
killed ? I shouldn't be hungry then." 

He was passing brightly lighted restau- 
rants, and well-fed New Yorkers were al- 
ready getting out of cabs and walking com- 
fortably in and sitting comfortably down, 
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and comfortably wondering whether to 
order thick soup or clear. 

"Why should they have everything?" he 
thought. "I know how it feels to be an 
anarchist now. I don't blame them. Oh, 
you well-dressed people, if you knew what it 
means to be in want of food!'' 

Then he turned abruptly about, retraced 
his steps a few blocks until he came to 
Twenty-eighth Street, near where he had 
seen several illuminated signs, "Table d'hote 
dinner, 6 courses, 50 cents." He chose the 
smallest of the places, arguing that as the 
proprietor paid less rent, he could afford to 
give more dinner. 

Young dropped into a chair. " Serve me 
quickly," he said to the waiter. "I'm — 
rather hungry." Then he added to himself, 
"I'll have one square meal anyway." He 
took out his half-dollar and looked at it. 
"Then after that, well, there are the two 
rivers — " Then he stopped and thought 
for a moment of his mother out home on 
the farm; then he said, half aloud, "Rot! 

Nonsense! I have really no such thought. 
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Fm just blue, and I need something to eat. 
That's all/' Just then the waiter brought 
a dish of hot soup, and Young began. 

"Why, I feel better already!'* he said to 
himself in amazement. " I must brace up. 
Fm all right! FU find something to do yet. 
Fm having an interesting experience in the 
great city. FU find something to do yet. I 
haven't a cent to my name now, but FU find 
something to do yet." So he kept teUing 
himself all through the six courses. 

"Now Fm going to see what all the crowd 
are looking at in that window." He had 
spent a long time over his dinner, and now he 
was on his way up Broadway again. He 
drew nearer the window. " WeU," he said to 
himself, "that fellow is putting his athletic 
shape to some practical use!" 

There was a large, overhanging window 
on the second story. It reached all the way 
to the floor, and just inside of it, with incan- 
descent lights arranged so as to shine upon 
his bare arms, was a young man of about 
Will's own age going through a series 

of exercises with pulley weights. It was 
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an advertisement of a new kind of exer- 
ciser. 

Every one passing by looked up, and 
some stopped and made remarks. Young 
watched him for a moment, and then turned 
and looked at the people's faces as they 
passed by. He waited there for some time. 
Suddenly he went inside and ran upstairs. 

"Well, sir, what can we do for you?'* 
asked a glib man, coming forward. 

" I was just going to ask you,'' said Young, 
"about that chest-weight business." 

" Yes, sir. Well, we have them at all prices 
and sizes. Now, you would want " 

"Excuse me," said Young, "but I don't 
believe I need them. My appetite is too 
good already, and I have more muscle than 
I know what to do with. What I wanted 
was to see if you didn't need another man to 
pull the weights in the window. That fel- 
low must get tired sometimes, doesn't he ? " 

The other had brightened up at this sug- 
gestion, then looked doubtful. "I don't 
believe you have the requirements," he said. 

"You see we have to have men with a great 
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deal of development, or the advertisement is 
— no advertisement/' 

"I guess we can arrange about that all 
right/' answered Young, smiling. " Do you 
need an extra man — that is the question/' 
Young had a pretty good opinion of his own 
muscles. 

" Let's see your arm," asked the other. 

Young's heart began to beat hard at the 
prospect of a job at last, and slipping off his 
coat, he rolled up his sleeve. 

"Say, you have a biceps!" said the man, 
taking hold of it with both hands. " Hard, 
too. Now turn it back and let's see your 
triceps. Now your shoulder muscles. I see 
you have a chest. Oh, I believe you'll do! 
Wait a minute." 

He walked back to a desk where an older 
man was writing and whispered, " Say, I've 
got just the man we're looking for. Come 
and look him over." 

The older man came and looked at 
Young's muscles and said, "Humph!" 
which did not discourage Will, because he 
was somewhat of a business man himself. 
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"Well, what are those muscles worth to 
you?'' said Young. 

"Well," began the other, "we should only 
want you in the evening. This fellow works 
all the afternoon, with rests. How much 
would you expect ?'* 

"To stand in that window and make a 
monkey of myself I should say was worth 
about a dollar an hour.'* 

"Oh, say! we'll give you twenty-five cents 
an hour." 

Young was eager to take it but this was 
business. "See here," he said, **that other 
man is all right, but my muscles are better, 
and my skin is healthier. Besides, my face 
is, with all due respect to him, more — ^well, 
educated-looking. You'll have to give me 
more than twenty-five cents an hour for a 
job like that." And they finally compro- 
mised on forty-five cents. 

"When can you begin ?" 

"Now." 

"All right, I'll get you a suit." 

Then it occurred to Young, as if for the 

first time, what he was about to do. 
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"What if some one sees me ?" he said to 
himself, with a shudder. " I wouldn't mind 
so much out home; they haven't the same 
way of looking at things ; but here, these rich 
New Yorkers — ^but Fve got to live/' 

In five minutes William Young was stand- 
ing in the garish light of many incandescent 
lamps, pulling weights and trying not to see 
the faces in the passing crowd. 

"I only hope," he thought, "that no one 
passes who knows me." He went on pulling, 
his muscles twinkling up and down his arms. 
He was not a bad sight up there in that win- 
dow. The crowd was greater now. "Say, 
look at the shoulders on that chap in the 
window!" they said to one another. 

" He's a good one," chuckled the manager 
to his assistant. 

"This reminds me," Young was thinking, 
"of the old gymnasium in early spring term 
when they began to limber up the football 
squad. But this is for money," he smiled. 
"I suppose I'm a professional athlete 
now." 

He was trying to keep up his courage with 
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humor, but every time he looked down at the 
faces below he shuddered. " I suppose they 
are examining my points/' he said to him- 
self. 

"Ugh! Watch 'em grinning at me as if I 
were an elephant in a cage — ^who's that?'' 
He had seen one iace that he thought he 
recognized. The owner of it, when he 
caught his eye, turned and hurried off. He 
felt himself blushing, even on his bare arms. 
It was because he was angry. Young told 
himself, not ashamed. "I wonder if that 
was Lansing again! But he need not have 
skipped out. I wasn't going to speak to him 
— the snob!" But after that he kept his 
face turned from the crowd as much as he 
could. 

It was now well on in the evening. The 
theatres were all out. The sidewalks were 
crowded with the metropolitan midnight 
procession. It would soon be time to stop. 
Young thought he would enjoy his bed. " I 
hope I have afforded amusement for you 
New Yorkers." Just then he was startled 
by an old familiar sound. From the 
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crowded pavement below came in loud, 
clear tones: "'Ray! 'ray! 'ray! tiger! siss! 
boom ! ah — Deacon Young ! *' 

In amazement he stopped pulling the 
weights, with his big arms outstretched. He 
looked at the crowd. He could not see who 
it was at first. 

"Why do they want to ridicule me before 
all New York ?" he thought, reddening, but 
boldly looking the faces over. "There! 
My own classmates, too, Lansing and Lee 
and " 

"Helloo! Deacon! Stick your head 
out!*' they cried in concert, as they used to 
do on the old campus. "Why wouldn't you 
look before? Wait a minute, we're com- 
ing up!" The faces disappeared. 

By this time the crowd had increased. 
The sidewalk had become jammed. A col- 
lege cheer always brings a crowd. A police- 
man hurried down the block. "What's this 
— ^what's this? Who's making this dis- 
turbance ? " 

But Lansing and the others had disap- 
peared. Young was quickly pulling weights 
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again. He was biting his lips also. Then 
into the room they burst. 

"Why, hello, Deacon, what are you doing 
here?*' they asked. 

'* Thought you had gone out West again,*' 
exclaimed little Lucky Lee. 

"Doing this on a bet?'' asked Lansing. 
They were approaching the platform. 

Young kept on pulling. "No, for a liv- 
ing," he answered. "Get down, the crowd 
can see you. No, I can't shake hands just 
now." 

"Why, you old chump," said Lee, "what 
makes you so glum about it ? What's the 
matter; hard up ? Why didn't you let us 
know ? But come on out of here ! We want 
you. Say, Mr. What's-your-name, hasn't 
he worked nearly long enough ? You'll tire 
him out." 

"Half an hour more," said the manager, 
who was somewhat amazed at all this. 

" I'm not tired," said Young, who was now 
keeping his face turned toward the crowd. 

" But we can't wait half an hour. We're 

having a reunion of the class, have one every 
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Saturday night, you know. Lansing just 
happened to be leaving early or he wouldn't 
have seen you, and then you'd have missed 
the reunion. They appointed us a commit- 
tee to come and get you. WeVe already 
ordered a big supper for you. You ought 
to be hungry by this time.'' 

Meanwhile some of the others had been 
talking in low tones to the manager with 
their backs toward Young. Now they 
turned. "Come on, Deacon, it's all right. 
Mr. Boss says he doesn't want you any 
longer." 

Still Young kept on pulling the weights 
with his head turned. Some of the fellows 
looked a little puzzled, but Lucky Lee, who 
knew Young better than any of them, said, 
"Come on, fellows, we'll have to drag him 
off. He's got one of his stubborn streaks." 

So they jumped up on the platform and 
grabbed him by the bare arms, while the 
crowd in the street below increased and 
the manager said to his assistant, "Good! 
this will be an out-of-sight ad. if the police 

don't stop it." 
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But Young consented to go with them at 
last, and now he went behind the screen to 
change his clothes, and the others gathered 
around him, talking to him all at once. 
"This reminds me," said Lansing "of the 
time I got caught out in Omaha without a 
red cent, and I took my banjo out of the 
case and played, and passed the hat until I 
had money enough to telegraph home for 
more; but you had a whole cityful of 
friends. Why didn't you look us up f 

"Here, Mr. Young," said the manager, 
who had been informed that Will was Young 
the ex-football player, and was somewhat 
impressed by it; "this squares us. I'm 
sorry you aren't coming any more. Fd pay 
you seventy-five cents an hour if you'd let 
me put up a notice in the window saying, 
'This is William Young, the famous foot- 
ball player.'" 

"Yea-a!" cheered the other fellows, 
laughing; but Young, although he couldn't 
help feeling pleased, only frowned and said, 
" I didn't say I wasn't coming Monday." 

"Well, one of the other gentlemen did." 
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"That's all right, deacon/' interrupted 
Lucky Lee, reaching an arm up around one 
of Young's good shoulders, "come on — 
your supper'll get cold. We'll talk about 
that later on. Good-night, Mr. Chest- 
weights." 

"Good-night, Mr. Man," the others 
shouted, and all together they went whistling 
and hurrying down the stairs. 

As they turned off Broadway into the 
quiet little side street where the reunion was 
going on, some of the others began to sing 
softly together, 

"Here's to ninety-blank^ drink her down," 

and the rest of the old song. 

Young and Lee were still walking to- 
gether. "But say. Lucky," Young was 
saying, "I can't waste any more time look- 
ing for something to do. How am I going 
to earn a living in the meanwhile ?" 

"Don't! Stay with me instead. I've got 
a double bed. You've slept with me often 
enough before. Remember that first time. 
Deacon, in our Freshman year when we got 
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up early to pull down the Sophomores' proc- 
lamations, and you took a fall out of Bal- 
lard and '' 

"But say, Lucky/' 

"But say — nonsense. What are friends 
for anyway ? You made a great mistake to 
go off and bury yourself. Here we are/' 

The next minute they entered a long, low 
room, and just then forty pairs of strong 
lungs sent out a hearty cheer for "the 
Deacon/' 

One day the following week William 
Young boarded a train for Colorado, where 
he was to take a position in a mining com- 
pany — not a high position; one quite near 
the bottom, but one that would present op- 
portunities later. As it was early in the day 
only four of his classmates were there to 
see him off; but as the train started out 
Young stood on the platform and waved his 
hat to them. 

" It's a pretty good thing to go to college,'* 
he was thinking to himself, "for the friends 
one makes, if nothing else.'' 
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One of the four, as they turned away, re- 
marked, " It's easy enough to find something 
to do when you're a well-known athlete/' 

Another remarked, "Deacon would not 
have got that job on his football record if he 
hadn't had a high stand in class." 

Lucky Lee said, "Neither one would have 
counted him anything in this case. It was 
pulling those weights in the window that did 
it. Old Mr. Henderson said that the young 
man who had the gumption to push ahead 
and try everything until he got something, 
no matter what, was the kind of a man he 
was looking for; and I tell you that's the 
kind that succeeds in business." 
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LEARNED 

Once upon a time a certain old graduate 
found himself in the midst of a beautiful 
college campus. On all sides he beheld old 
beloved scenes and well-remembered land- 
marks; but also he discovered new haunts, 
new places, unfamiliar and somehow un- 
welcome to him. And about him, as he 
stood there gazing, came and went many of 
the same recognizable types of lovable un- 
dergraduate humanity; and yet here in the 
crowd strolled one sort and over there across 
the way stood another sort that seemed 
strange and unexpected. For, several gene- 
rations of students had come (as wondering 
Freshmen) and gone (as grieving graduates) 
since he was a part of what he now saw going 
on without him — agoing on quite well without 

him. 
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Now, old graduates are notoriously in- 
clined to resent change in the looks or char- 
acter of their Alma Mater, One reason is 
that it somehow reminds them that they, 
too, are changing and growing old — ^though 
that is not what they generally say about it 
— ^but this old graduate considered himself 
quite open minded. "There can not be 
growth," said he to himself sententiously, 
"without change. I will not condemn; I 
shall inquire.'* He prided himself on his 
open mind, this old graduate. 

"Little boy, come here," he called out, 
"little boy of tender years with the pretty 
hat and nice clothes, come hither and tell 
me about yourself." 

"I am not a little boy," the other re- 
turned, " Fm a big man." 

"Ah?" 

"And I'm not so young as you seem to 
think. Fm an upper-classman." 

"Oh!" 

"In fact, Fm a very prominent under- 
graduate — every one knows who I am." 

"I beg your pardon. You seem to me so 
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— that is, I beg your pardon; Fm only an 
old graduate, very green, very much behind 
the times. Tell me, what are you — diet's 
see, a Junior Orator, or '* 

"Heavens! no," the undergraduate re- 
plied pityingly. 

" Still higher, eh ? One of the Lynde De- 
baters?'' 

"Of course not." 

"Oh, I have it, you won the Stinnecke 
Scholarship." 

He laughed at the old graduate's green- 
ness, "What do you take me for; a poler ?" 

"Then — oh, to be sure, you're on one of 
the teams. Now, judging by appearances 
I should not have thought you an athlete, 
but " 

"No," sighed the undergraduate; "never 
mind looking at my shape; I don't happen 
to be an athlete. " 

"I have it," said the other. "You're one 
of the all-around representative men ?" 

The upper-classman looked modest, yet 

did not say no. 

"That's fine," said the old graduate en- 
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thusiastically, "much better than being a 
mere specialist, isn't it? Well up in your 
class, I presume, though not a poler; an 
original thinker along certain lines, an edi- 
tor of something or other, well known and 
well liked by ever so many different sorts of 
fellows — sing on the glee club too, very 
likely — a steady rooter at all the games and 
a good all-round Hall man — one of the men 
who count." 

"Not exactly; you don't seem to under- 
stand. I'm no poler. For Heaven's sake do 
not mistake me for a poler — anything but 
that!" 

" I'm sure I didn't intend to," said the old 
graduate humbly. "I dislike that sort my- 
self — almost as much as I despise the leth- 
argic loafer with lack-lustre eyes. Now, a 
poler, I take it — at least this is the way we 
used to define it, is one who studies for the 
sake of marks and not for what he gets out 
of the course; who has no class spirit, who 
wants to put himself ahead of every one 
else and hates you every time you manage to 
do pretty decently " 
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"Huh! 1 don't believe I bother 'em 
much/' The undergraduate stuck his 
hands in his pockets. 

"Oh, come now, you're too modest. 
That's the trouble with Princeton men, 
they're too much afraid they'll be thought 
stuck on themselves. They're too much 
afraid of ridicule." 

" No ! that isn't what I mean." He looked 
pityingly at the green graduate; "I don't 
give a damn." 

"Oh, I see," said the other, missing the 
point entirely, "now I know what kind of a 
prominent man you are. I beg your pardon 
for misjudging you. Allow me to shake 
your hand. I admire your sort most of all, 
the independent sort who * don't give a 
damn' — who try to live up to their own 
ideals, and not down to those of the sheep- 
like multitude, the sort every one respects 
and a good many fear, the sort whom fellows 
go to when in trouble, the sort who don't 
parade their principles but try to follow 
them, the sort who have a sense of humor 
and get a lot of fun out of life, and yet see 
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fit, for instance, to go to Murray Hall and — 
what's the matter, have I hurt you ?** 

The undergraduate for some reason was 
shuddering. "For Heaven's sake,'* he 
hissed, "don't mistake me for a Gospel 
Shark! Oo-ooh! — ^what would the fellows 
think!" 

"Why, what's the trouble, what have I 
done? No insult was intended, I assure 
you, my dear young friend. You must par- 
don me, I know no better, I'm very green," 
said the meek old graduate. " But tell me, 
do not respectable people go there, good 
fellows even, when religiously inclined ?" 

"Never went inside the place to see — 
Booh! What made you think " 

"Calm yourself, sir, do not take it so 
hard. If it is comforting to you to know it, 
I will tell you, candidly, my boy, that even if 
I had meant the sanctimonious sort, who 
dissipate in religion so immoderately that 
they seem offensive to you, almost as offen- 
sive as you seem to them when you abuse 
conviviality — even if I had meant that 
earnest sort, you need not worry; nobody 
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would ever make the mistake of thinking 
you too much in earnest about anything — 
religion least of alL To be still more candid, 
you do not look as though you had ginger 
enough in you for anjrthing very positive. 
What sort of a prominent man are you any 
way?*' The old graduate thought himself 
sarcastic, but he was very green. 

"Well,*' said the younger man (in an im- 
pressive, I'U-show-you-by-gad tone), "I 
belong to one of the clubs, one of the big, 
fine exclusive clubs, which everybody would 
like to belong to, and but few can'/' 

"I congratulate you," interrupted the old 
graduate, for he wanted the other to under- 
stand that there was no hard feeling; "I 
congratulate you heartily and sincerely. 
While there are some disadvantages, it's 
much pleasanter to belong to one of the big 
clubs (though they aren't half so impressive 
as an under-classman fancies from a dis- 
tance, are they ?). Much better not only on 
account of the privileges of a club house and 
all that, but because it speaks well for a fel- 
low. It shows he is somebody. It shows he 
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has done something to deserve this honor. 
By the way, what did you do ?'* 

"Do? I didn't do much of anything. 
But — er — ah, well I'm considered a mighty 
nice fellow — ^you know you said we were too 
modest/' 

"Of course you must have been 'a 
mighty nice fellow,' to receive this honor. 
I take that for granted. That ought to be 
a sine qua non. But surely they can't elect 
all the mighty nice fellows. There aren't 
enough clubs for that. How did you gain 
the honor ? Why did they single you from 
among a dozen other just as mighty nice 
fellows who didn't get in and are left out as 
much as are the many who were not mighty 
nice or eligible at all, in fact ?" 

"Well," said the young man looking 
modest, "I was considered very desirable. 
In fact," he said breathing out a lungful 
of cigarette smoke, "that wasn't the only 
club that wanted me." 

The old graduate looked puzzled. "Oh, 
I know," he said suddenly, "I had forgot- 
ten; when your brother was in college he 
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told me about the tear the kid at prep, school 
was making in one of the literary societies. 
That^s it, you became a debater — ^good! we 
need that sorely. Harvard and Yale have 
won '* 

"No, no, of course not. I quit shooting 
off my mouth long ago.^^ 

** Ah, so you took to writing instead ?'* 

'* No ! Mostly polers that do the writing.'' 

**I see,'' said the old graduate, **then how 
did you earn the honor of club election ? I 
perceive that I have much to learn." 

**Well, naturally, the first thing I did was 
to identify myself with the right crowd early 
in my college course." 

"The right crowd? You were from a 
large prep, school; your friends naturally 
would be your old classmates." 

"At the very first, yes, but I had sense 
enough to drop them after a while, except 
a few who, like me, were the right sort." 

"Oh, you mean some of your earlier 
friends were not so congenial as you for- 
merly thought. That often happens along 
about Sophomore year. * Birds of a feather' 
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— ^and so forth. The new gang was more 
congenial, you mean." 

"Um — ^yes, that is, some of them; others 
weren't my sort, but that was the crowd, 
you see.'* 

"How do you mean ?" 

"Well, it's this way, unless you are a 
prominent athlete or something of that sort, 
the crowd you get in with has everjrthing to 
do with your success and '* 

"Success! well, never mind, go on.*' 

"Yes, otherwise you probably won^t 
make any of the clubs. The men in the 
clubs can^t know many of the under-class- 
men personally — ^the classes are too large, 
so they elect in whole bunches at once. I 
thought that every one knew that. The 
point is to get in with the right bunch, don^t 
you see ? That's the first thing. I picked 
out the right bunch.'* 

"Go on.'' 

"Well, I er " 

"Boot-licked?" 

"Oh, no, but I got in with the gang — 

most prominent men in the class they were 
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— ^and I kept my eyes open and worked 
things pretty well, and soon I became a 
rather conspicuous figure in the crowd. Well, 
meanwhile the class had appointed me '* 

"Washington's Birthday '' 

"Lord, no! how green you are — one of 
the Sophomore Reception Committee. 
Then next I had my name put up for *' 

"For an office in Whig Hall ?'' 
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'Course not. See here, old graduate, 
you may as well understand first as last that 
I do not belong to '* 

"Oh, you're a Clio man.'* 

"No! (That's the one up toward the 
chapel, isn't it?) Fm no Hall fiend! I 
wouldn't be seen going into one of those 
haunts of polers." 

^^What!^' exclaimed the old graduate, 
"O ye shades of mighty Madison and 
world-renowned Whigs! O spirit of pow- 
erful Patterson and clans of Clio! hear not, 
I pray, what I have heard him say." The 
old graduate seemed very absurd. "Why 
not, my noble fellow Princetonian, why 
shouldn't you care to be seen under the 
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shadow of those glorious columns (to pay 
for which we all went broke) and mingling 
midst those mighty memories! why not ?'* 

"Well, you see, it's this way, those who 
use the Halls, as a rule haven't any other 
place to loaf and play pool in. Therefore if 
I were seen '' 

"That's enough,'' cried the old graduate 
displa3dng great emotion, "never mind; we 
won't talk any more about Halls. Ah, me! 
I always thought I was a great fool in college 
not to appreciate my Hall opportunities — 
I've been made to regret it since — but, at 
least, I had some respect, some reverence — 
but never mind," gulping; "go on, my 
son, with the story of your success; you 
became a well-known man about campus, 
were seen frequently in the grill-room, you 
boot-licked well-known men — then what? 
What else did you do to be preferred to 
those who weak-mindedly did a little of 
what their papas sent them here for, or else, 
at any rate, sweated earnestly in man- 
fashion over something or other ? Go on, 
please, make it short." 
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"Well, as my brother had been a member 
of this club '' 

"Yes, I remember your brother,^' inter- 
rupted the rude old graduate, talking rap- 
idly, "a good fellow; so, as you had a 
brother and these other qualifications you 
were elected a member of the club, and now 
you are the real thing, aren't you? And 
you feel very much pleased with yourself, 
don't you ? and you think you have just as 
much right to feel pleased with yourself as 
those of your club-mates who were elected 
because they were something in addition to 
being mighty nice fellows and '* 

" But I tell you the club is going to run 
me for the office of '* 

But the old graduate, again interrupting, 

went on satirically: "And it's great to strut 

around with your arm on the collar of the 

captain's sweater — ^the sweater with the 

'Varsity P on it, and bask in the sunshine 

of importance, and look down on your 

former roommate who was left out — and so 

you consider yourself a representative man, 

do you ? " 
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** Oh, of course, you say that,'^ broke out 
the undergraduate smiling satirically, "be- 
cause things were not the same 'when you 
were in college' — ^go on, we're used to it — 
the university is going to hell, of course, be- 
cause I don't wear a flannel shirt and dirty 
corduroys. Go on, old grad." 

At that the old graduate laughed with 
much amusement: "So you think I have 
been worrying about the college, do you? 
You really think that you, little man, are of 
sufficient consequence to cause anxiety for 
the university? Princeton certainly is 
changed in many ways — many things are 
much better than when I was in college; we 
did not have that magnificent library, nor 
such athletic facilities, nor the honor sys- 
tem, nor many advantages that you have. 
Yes, many things are much better than when 
I was in college, but you do not happen to 
be one of them. It really did not occur to 
me to think of you as being big enough to 
hurt anybody very much but yourself. Per- 
haps I underestimate you. Yet I have a 
suspicion that the college, both in and out of 
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the clubs, has you pretty well sized up; I 
have a notion that among those outside of 
the clubs to whom this amusing little story 
of your 'success' is quite well known, there 
are plenty of real men who would scorn 
your so-called success — at such a price. I 
have an idea that your own club-mates 
would resent your claiming to be a repre- 
sentative club-man as much as non-club- 
men would object to your calling yourself 
a representative Princetonian. I presume 
that you do not appreciate this, because you 
are surrounded on one side by your own 
crowd who tolerate you because they have 
to, and on the other side by those who boot- 
lick you because they want to get in your 
crowd — and so you see no other kind of 
Princeton men, not being keen-sighted 
enough to see through these. No, I hardly 
believe you'll do much permanent harm. 
It ought to require something more robust 
than you to kill Princeton spirit. For, after 
all, you are, I venture to say, merely a type 
— not a very numerous one at that — of one 
phase of modern Princeton life brought 
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about by the transition from college to uni- 
versity. 

"Now run along, little boy," the old 
graduate concluded, "you can strut for a 
while longer. The social system hasn't yet 
digested you — maybe it will refuse to do so; 
make the most of your opportunities while 
they last. Unless everjrthing is changed 
much more than you have made me think, 
unless the venerable traditions have been 
forgotten overnight, unless the old spirit 
has evaporated in a single day, unless 
Princeton is no longer Princeton, you are 
doomed to an unpleasant and early end. 
So run along, grab the coat-tails of impor- 
tance, strut your little strut while you may. 
Run along, please. This is merely what I 
believe the undergraduate body, club-men 
and non-clubmen alike, think of you in 
their hearts. Maybe I am wrong, but run 
along — quickly, please — ^before I tell you 
what we think of you." 

That, however, might not have been 
printable. 
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THE FIRST DAY AT COLLEGE 

Look at that one! No, the fellow in the 
flannel suit out in the middle of the street. 
Seems to be having a nice quiet time of it, 
doesn't he ? — ^walking along there with that 
pipe in his mouth, kicking up the dust, all 
alone. What ? Oh, he's simply glad to get 
back to college, that's all. From the way he 
swings his shoulders and wears that slouchy, 
faded hat you might think he owned the 
place. Well, I suppose he does; he's a Sen- 
ior. Now he's beginning to sing a little — 
oh, just because he feels like singing, and has 
a right to do as he pleases, knows there is 
no one about to criticise, and wouldn't care 
if there was. Look at this other chap run- 
ning at him from behind. Jumped out of 
that hack there, didn't he ? Drops his suit- 
case in the gutter because he doesn't want it 
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just now. See him grit his teeth and sneak 
up behind. Watch him jump up in the air 
and land on his back with a yell. Look at 
'em now, will you! They haven't seen each 
other for three months. If they want to ex- 
press it that way they've got a right to. 
Hear them giving each other excuses for 
not writing letters. Yes, they do look pretty 
glad, that's a fact. 

Now that you've got off your conditional 
examination and have matriculated you are 
part of the show. Of course you are, and 
are actually on your way to the opening ex- 
ercises in chapel. It'll be a long time before 
you are boss of the whole thing, like those 
fellows, but you are part of it, you have a 
right here, you are a College Man at last! a 
member of the privileged leisure class — the 
real thing. Don't grin that way; I'm not 
guying you. This is a very serious conver- 
sation, to last all the way to the chapel door. 
After that you'll have to shift for yourself. 
Did you observe those youngsters sitting on 
the fence with brand-new swagger on their 
faces under that brand-new brilliant head- 
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gear ? Of course, you knew they were Soph- 
omores — ^you modern Freshmen are always 
so sophisticated. I was only going to say 
that they will give you all the guying you 
need, I fancy, without me: "horsing," they 
call it nowadays. They will soon convince 
you of your relative unimportance to the 
world in general, and to this little world in 
particular. It's too bad Fm with you, for 
they might have begun on you now. I was in 
hopes they would take me for a Freshman 
too. Last year I was here at the opening and 
was asked to take off my hat by a little boy 
of about nineteen — ^what did I do ? As I 
was told, of course, and tried to look fright- 
ened, hoping to get some fun out of it, but 
unfortunately another Sophomore came 
along just then and said, "Shut up, you 
fool; that's an old graduate/' 

"Oh, are you?" said my hazer amazed 
and blushing. 

"Not so very old," said I. 

"But you're a graduate!" said he, stam- 
mering. 

"I very much fear," said I, "that I was 
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graduated from college before you were 
graduated from kilts/' And then he began 
to get abject. 

"Oh, don't/' said I; "please don't apolo- 
gize; you can't imagine how you have flat- 
tered me," and of course he couldn't, for he 
was only a Sophomore. You don't seem to 
appreciate it, either; some day you will. 
And now I want to say to you — oh, no won- 
der you can't pay attention to the words of 
wisdom. Yes, that's he! You must have 
very good eyes, boy, for he doesn't look any- 
thing like this in his football clothes. Oh, 
by his photograph in the papers ! I see. To 
be sure, and you study those pictures with 
more care than your Greek, no doubt. Does 
he seem to me to have put on flesh ? Really, 
I have no idea, but I'll ask him. Yes, I have 
the honor; he is a member of my club. 
" Hello, Hammie, how are you ? Hammie, 
this is my Freshman brother Dick. He's 
very anxious to know how much you weigh. 
. . . Ah, then you have put on flesh ? No ? 
Indeed 1 How remarkable ! Golf did it, eh ? 
Dick, we were hopelessly ignorant, weren't 
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we ? Good-by, Hammie; glad to have seen 
you. Yes, the boy is going to try for the 
Freshman eleven/^ 

There, now, Dick. You have met him! 
You have held the hand that held the foot- 
ball that won that never-to-be-forgotten vic- 
tory. And he has spoken to you, addressed 
a whole sentence all to you alone, and run 
his eye over your Freshman figure — not al- 
together disapprovingly either. No wonder 
you mop your brow; it was a mighty mo- 
ment. Now aren't you glad I instead of 
your father came with you? Your father 
gives you some of the advantages of a col- 
lege education, but he couldn't have done 
that. I believe you respect me more than 
you ever did before. A proud moment, 
Dick; only bear up to-morrow if he forgets 
all about it, for all Freshmen look alike to 
Seniors, and think of how many more im- 
portant things such a Senior has on his 
mighty mind. Just think, Dick, some day 
you will be a Senior yourself, but never, 
even if your wildest dreams are fulfilled, 

will you feel so great and grand a§ that 
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plump boy seems to you at this moment. 
Oh, well, there are worse ideals. 

Here we are on the campus. Makes you 
feel all sorts of queer things just to walk 
along under these elms, doesn't it? Does 
me every time I come back. At some col- 
leges they call it yard, but it's a goodly place 
whether there's enough of it to call it a cam- 
pus or not. Look at 'em all scurrying along 
with their fathers and mothers. 

They do look alike somehow, even if you 
can't see it. That is because they are all 
alike in being Freshmen. There are the 
people we saw while getting your lamp- 
shade. The father is giving the boys some 
advice. I saw him this morning while they 
were up in Examination Hall. I don't know 
how the boys were making out, but the old 
man's hand shook so he couldn't light his 
cigar; I had to help him; that's how we got 
acquainted. He says he's a 'sixty-one man, 
a Southerner; left college to fight for the 
Confederacy like lots of others; hasn't been 
back since; and now he can't get away — 

meant to go home Monday, been putting it 
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off at every train since. The combination 
of seeing his Alma Mater and leaving his 
sons — ^they are all he's got left, he says — ^is 
too much for him. Oh, there'll be some 
pretty homesick parents to-night, I tell you, 
whether their boys are homesick or not. 
Think of the prayers that will be going up 
all over the country to-night, so many differ- 
ent prayers — ^all so much alike. But, of 
course, I can't make you think about that 
just now. I don't blame you; it is pretty 
fine, walking up under these groined arches 
and through this echoing courtway, with the 
remarkable feeling that your feet have a 
right to echo there. 

And now, Dick, now that you are here at 
last, what are you going to do with yourself? 
— ^be a young fool or brace up and be a 
credit to the family ? Oh, I just wanted to 
know; you needn't drop your eyes and look 
that way. I may be an old grad., but I'm 
young enough to know it wouldn't do any 
good to give you gratuitous advice. Turn 
around and look back at your classmates. 
Some of these fellows — perhaps that little 
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chap with the big brow — are to be your close 
companions for four years, and you may as 
well begin to get acquainted with their faces 
at once. Some of those you hate in Fresh- 
man year will be your best friends before 
you get through with each other. You'll 
never get so well acquainted with any other 
set of men throughout all your life as with this 
variegated assortment now passing by. 

Yes, that's your bell, but youVe plenty of 
time. It'll ring for seven minutes. In a few 
weeks you'll be so hardened to it that when 
it rings for morning chapel you'll stay in bed 
until it's half-way through ringing, then 
jump into a sweater and a pair of trousers 
and run downstairs three steps at a time and 
swing on your coat on the way down; tie 
your necktie on the way across the quad- 
rangle and your boots during the prayer. 
Some people think that's very sloppy, and 
no doubt it is, but they thought it picturesque 
when they read about the same thing in "Ver- 
dant Green." But he was at Oxford, and the 
book is a classic. There are worse things 
than being slightly sloppy during these four 
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years. They ought to be quite distinct from 
all other years before and after, whatever 
else they are or are not. The chances are 
you'll be influenced quite enough by con- 
ventionality and what people think when 
you get away from here; besides, if four 
years of rollicking freedom such as you get 
at college can spoil you, the chances are 
that you aren't much good anyhow. 

Look at them from away back there by 
the gate, big fellows and little fellows, dark 
ones and light ones, fine-looking lads and 
young men who are very otherwise, provin- 
cial city youths from New York and green 
jays from the West. Here comes a matured- 
looking young man who has knocked about 
the big world a bit before coming to this 
little world to get what the big one could not 
give him. And look, here comes a mere 
child, so young that his body has not grown 
up to his colt-like legs and his features 
haven't found themselves. And they all have 
something to teach you, Dickie, every one 
of them. Who was it — Emerson ? — ^who said 

a boy comes to teachers for his education, 
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but it's the other pupils who educate him ? 
And I hope — ^but you aren't thinking about 
their teaching possibilities; you are hoping 
that they will like you. That's all right; it's 
a worthy ambition. Every normal man in 
this procession shares it. I always look 
askance at people who profess to despise 
popularity. I knew a man in college who 
used to say he did, though how he was in a 
position to judge of popularity I couldn't 
see. He tried to make himself as well as the 
rest of us think he meant it, but I noticed 
that when any one out of pity took him up 
for a while he liked it so much that it always 
ended by his proving a nuisance to the one 
who tried to be decent to him — ^gave more 
than was bargained for, like a lonely dog 
which jumps up and licks you in the face 
when you only wanted to pat him. But re- 
member, Dick, that it's much better to be 
loved by a few firm friends for what you 
really are than to be liked by many acquaint- 
ances for what you seem to be. 
No, that stalwart young man is not an 

upper-classman — you'll learn to tell at a 
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glance what class they belong to in a few 
days; he's a Freshman like yourself. Only, 
he's an important Freshman, and you are 
not. He's from a large prep, school near by, 
and has learned a great many things about 
college life, a course which is not taught by 
the masters or laid down in the curriculum. 
He is an athlete and a promising career for 
him is already outlined, in theory, but look 
out! A little prominence is a dangerous 
thing. In Freshman year a man's position 
is given to him by his reputation; in Senior 
year he takes his proper place with his char- 
acter. What a man seems to be cuts lots of 
ice at first; but what he really is wins out 
at the finish. 

Ah, here is an upper-classman — of a cer- 
tain sort. What do you think of him, Dick ? 
Why do you smile ? That Norfolk jacket is 
a corker; don't you like those padded 
shoulders ? Don't you admire his bulldog ? 
And certainly he has a pretty face despite 
the deep, dark, devilish look of dissipation. 
**A paper sport" you call him? A good 

phrase, and I'm glad you are so discriminat- 
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ing. Fm afraid it would gall him if he knew 
a mere Freshman saw through him. I hope 
you'll keep on smiling at this sort, and I be- 
lieve you will, but at the same time after you 
have been here for a while and have begun 
to feel your oats you will begin to feel like 
sowing a few wild ones. I don't believe it 
will be because you are "in with a fast crowd 
and cannot say No." Most of that talk is 
such Tommy-rot. I never found it hard to 
say No, nor will you nor any one else but 
the weakest weaklings. What nonsense! 
"Evil companions,'* moreover, respect you 
for it — ^if you say it out loud. They are a 
pretty manly lot, even the worst of them. 
When I did things I was not sent to college 
for it was because I wanted to, and Dick — 
well, never mind, FU speak of that later. 

Here comes another upper-classman, a 
man of high and holy purpose, FU bet; 
earning his own way through college, no 
doubt, to become a missionary or something 
good. You probably wish his back wasn't 
so awfully stiff. He does look as though he 

felt disappointed at not being considered a 
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hero for the "grim determination" with 
which he sticks to his "high purpose despite 
adversity/* but so many fellows earn their 
living in college that they are no longer 
treated as heroes or want to be. 

And here, closing up behind him and 
making a convenient contrast for me to 
preach about, is young Dashwood, of the 
famous Dashwood family. You may recog- 
nize the nose. Watch the contrast now as 
he passes the high and holy purpose. Dash- 
wood has the complacency and conceit of all 
that snobbish — hello, er — ^well, that's one 
on me, isn't it, Dick ? I beg their pardons, 
both of them. I really had no idea the 
democratic spirit of the place was potent 
enough to affect a Dashwood. It's only 
temporary, though, I fear. When he is 
graduated the outside world will produce its 
effect upon him. I fear it has to some de- 
gree on me, Dick. It'll do me good to get 
back here oftener, I believe. Didn't I tell 
you they were a pretty fine lot on the whole, 
these clean-cut, straight-from-the-shoulder 
American young men? I've simply been 
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picking out the exceptional, bad ones so as 
to point a moral. You can't blame me for 
that altogether. 

Here we are at chapel already. And here 
comes the academic procession. Stand 
aside and let them pass in first. A certain 
amount of pomp and ceremony are neces- 
sary, even in America, to the plain living and 
high thinking of cloistered seclusion. It 
must be fun to wear those impressive gowns 
and pretty colored hoods, and they do no 
harm to you or me. Well, well, here you are, 
about to begin your Freshman year, and 
somehow I haven't been able to say anything 
to you. Yes, that's the President. I hope 
you will study a little, Dick, even if you de- 
sire to devote yourself to graceful loafing. 
You can do it so much more gracefully and 
comfortably if, first, you study hard in 
Freshman year. That will give you a start 
and a reputation which will last you through 
the other three. But if you should loaf this 
year you'd have a handicap and a reputation 
— that you might never shake off. There 

was Charlie MacMurdoch, the old baseball 
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captain; he braced up wonderfully and be- 
came the hardest student in the class but he 
was a baseball player, and one of the pro- 
fessors of science — there he is with the doc- 
tor's hood — kept on conditioning him out of 
habit. They try to be fair, but professors 
are human, many of them. There was the 
old General of my day, professor of German. 
He's dead now, lasted through two foreign 
revolutions and one American war, with 
narrow escapes from prison on the eve of 
execution and all that sort of thing, only to 
die of apoplexy one day on a New York 
ferry-boat, like a mere corpulent commuter. 
The old General was very human, and the 
way Jimmy Westerfield, a classmate of 
mine, used to get around him was beautiful. 
There was an offensively studious man in 
the class, who wasn't human at all; used to 
spring from his seat energetically when 
called upon to recite and rattle off declensions 
in a glib, self-righteous manner which was 
very irritating to all of us, especially the low- 
stand men. Jimmy saw that the manner and 
the strident voice bothered the General as 
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much as any of us. So whenever the glib 
man made a slight mistake, which was easy 
enough to tell from the expression on the 
General's face, Jimmy would look suddenly 
pained and swear in a sad, discouraged way, 
most captivating to the virile old campaigner, 
who would beam on Jimmy and say, "You 
must bear wiz him, Mr. Festerveld; you 
must bear wiz him!** Westerfield was in- 
variably given a first and was offered an in- 
structorship in German at the end of the 

year, and 

Yes, that was the last of the academic pro- 
cession. I don't know why I am telling you 
stories. It's time for you to go in. FU have 
to take my train back to the city. You are 
now your own master. You have more 
freedom than you ever had in your life. 
What are you going to do with it ? As sure 
as you and I are looking at each other's 
eyes you are going to do things you'll wish 
you had not done before the final academic 
procession of your college course. They 
may be little, harmless things, they may be 

rather big and black. If you have a sincere 
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desire to make a fool of yourself you now 
have copious opportunities; and nothing I 
can say could keep you from it. So all I have 
to say to you is this : Make a fool of yourself 
if you must, but for Heaven's sake do it hon- 
estly. Don't pretend to be what you are not. 
Don't be a paper sport. You won't fool 
anybody, not even yourself. And you won't 
get any fun out of it. Do something or other 
for all you are worth. That is the only way 
men make the football team. That's the 
only way anybody gets any zest or any fun 
out of anything in college life or any other 
kind of life. Wake up, be alive, get busy. 
I'd almost rather have you sow wild oats than 
none at all. Good-by; I'll take a trip from 
town to talk it over with you any time you 
want me to — maybe I'll come before you 
send for me. Good-by, good-luck, run 
along, get busy, God bless you. 
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So the Sophomores have been making it 
interesting for you, have they ? Fm glad of 
it; that's one of the things you came to col- 
lege for. You will agree with me after you 
get out, if not sooner. What's that ? Well, 
let me illustrate. 

Once upon a time during the old days of 
free, untrammelled hazing — real hazing, I 
mean, not mere persiflage and pamphlets 
containing formal Freshman-year restric- 
tions — ^there was a certain professor's son. 
And he thought his father was a greater man 
than the President — the President of the col- 
lege, I mean, for the president of the coun- 
try was a mere Philistine and did not count. 
The son should not be blamed for this, be- 
cause the father would have been inclined 
to agree with him. I should add that not all 
professors take themselves so hard. There 

is a system of hazing that goes on with them, 
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too, even to-day. When a young instructor 
comes back from Germany weighted down 
with the dignity of his Ph.D. and feeling 
sorry for the United States and its deplorable 
lack of real scholarship — But about this 
boy: 

"They'd better not try to haze m^/* he 
remarked the day he matriculated. "My 
father is a professor.'' 

It was hard to secure him because he lived 
at his father's home, and the Sophomores 
did not dare go there after him, even in 
those days. 

"They don't dare haze me," he announced 
to his classmates as he crossed the campus; 
"I am the son of Professor Blank." (He 
always pronounced the capital P in Pro- 
fessor.) 

Fate finally delivered him into the Sopho- 
mores' hands by night. He smiled a kindly 
warning at them. "Evidently you do not 
realize who I am," he said, as if to break it 
gently. 

"Um," said his captors gloatingly, "it is 
indeed hard to realize that we've got you at 
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last." And they hurried him along over the 
dark road toward the canal. 

** You'd better not/* he announced; "my 
father is Professor Blank." 

"We know that," was the answer; "that's 
the reason. Now then," they added, " here's 
for your father," as they ducked him in a 
business-like manner under the cool, moon- 
lit ripples of the canal. "And here," they 
repeated as he came up spluttering, " is one 
for you. Now will you be good ? " 

"You will suffer for this," he roared when 
he got breath enough; "my father " 

"Ah ? then here's for our suffering. Now 
will you be good ? " In the course of time 
he said he would, and he was. He has been 
a better man for it ever since. They saw to 
it that he had exercise enough on the way 
home to keep from dying of pneumonia, and 
he has lived to return thanks for it — as father 
used to tell us we should do, you may remem- 
ber when he led the way into his study and 
closed the door. 

The canal cure reminds me of the cele- 
brated case of young Pollington, and I tell 
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you this to show you that even I acknowl- 
edge that too much medicine is worse than 
none. 

You may have heard the public version 
of this story; the papers were full of it. 

I don't know what was the matter with 
Pollington; perhaps it was because he came 
to college with a reputation as an expert 
swimmer and they did not want him to get 
out of practice. Some say they gave him 
more encouragement to swim than he de- 
served — at any rate it was more than he 
wanted, for one dark night, as they loosed 
their hold of him while he took off his 
clothes, he slipped out of their reach and 
plunged head first into the water and — ^that 
was all. He did not reappear above the 
surface. The Sophomores waited seconds 
which seemed like hours, looking up and 
down the stream. They saw nothing. He 
was gone. 

And they were responsible. That was 
what came upon them now like a thunder- 
bolt as they ran up to the village for help. 
But even grappling hooks brought nothing 
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to the surface. Only his clothes were on the 
bank where they had made him take them 
off, a pathetic little pile of clothes it seemed 
now. When carried back to his room a 
letter was found in the coat pocket. It was 
addressed to his classmates and said, "I 
cannot stand it longer. Good-by." The 
authorities were aroused. The college be- 
came excited. The newspapers got hold of 
it. It was telegraphed all over the country 
— ^big head-lines, many editorials. Detec- 
tives were put on the case. Finally, all but 
one or two of the Sophomores were rounded 
up. First they were brought in for a hearing 
before the President and expelled from col- 
lege. The culprits were about to be turned 
over to the civil authorities, waiting outside 
the faculty-room. PoUington himself walked 
in. 

He had swum under water across the canal 
and had come up noiselessly — a trick known 
to many swimmers — in the shadow of some 
bushes on the opposite bank. Then waiting 
there with only his nose above water until 

the Sophomores left in a panic, he quietly 
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put on a change of clothing which he had 
hidden in the bushes during the afternoon, 
and spent the night at a farmhouse, then 
took an early morning train for a little holi- 
day at home. The hazers had been badly 
enough hazed already and got off rather 
easily. 

I know of a different case which did not 
get into the papers. It has never been told 
before. 

Usually the hazing was deserved, and in 
almost all cases the hazers were reasonable, 
decent enough chaps who did their harmless 
tricks — ^the canal cure was seldom employed 
— if not as a duty to their younger brothers, 
at least as a harmless pleasure for them- 
selves. Occasionally, however, there was a 
bully, like Bum Batter. He was a big, thick- 
headed brute, as strong as an ox and quite 
as slow. His special delight was goading 
nice, innocent, hard-working Freshmen, ner- 
vous, sensitive little fellows, whose superior 
sense and sensibilities probably riled up all 
the bully in big, stupid Batter. Little Har- 
rison Sinclair stood it patiently for a while 
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because he wanted to get everything that was 
coming to him as a college man. But finally 
this is what happened: 

Did you ever hear of Ike Weir, the " Bel- 
fast Spider" ? There used to be much about 
him in the sporting columns of the newspa- 
pers, in the old days when he was champion 
featherweight of the world. By this time he 
had reached the boxing-lessons stage of his 
career and was called "The Professor" at 
the Athletic Club of which Sinclair was a 
Junior member. Sinclair wrote a long letter 
that brought the Belfast Spider down to 
visit his former pupil. That night Bum 
Batter and a noisy little nuisance named 
Channing came around to have their usual 
sport with their victims. "Another skinny 
little poler eh?" drawled Channing, stick- 
ing his finger under Ike Weir's face. "You 
must have been looking for trouble to come 
into this room." The pugilist had a lean, 
intelligent face and had borrowed Sinclair's 
glasses and a cap for the occasion. "Take 
off your hat. Freshman," bawled Batter. 

The Belfast Spider kept staring at a 
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Greek book which he held upside down, 
though he didn't know that- 

"Take it off for him, Channing," growled 
Batter, implying that this was really too 
easy for the great Batter to bother with. 

"With pleasure,'* said Channing, and 
tried to, 

Ike in his palmy days had a very pretty 
way of doing these things. It was so quick 
that all they saw was the pseudo-Freshman 
springing up from his chair, the flash of a 
fist, and then Channing thoughtfully picking 
himself up on the far side of the room, with 
a red welt forming on his jaw. The pugilist 
had sat down again and assumed his role of 
the studious student. 

"Well! this won't do at all. I'll have to 
take a hand in this myself," said Batter, 
rather pleased at the excuse. "Now, then. 
Freshman," in a mighty voice, "let's see 
you take off that hat and apologize to Mr. 
Channing." No reply; only a quiet, cat-like 
glance. "Here, here! Take it off, I tell 
you!" Batter now shook his fists. 

"Aw! g'wan!" said the Spider. He had 
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been coached not to talk, but forgot in the 
enthusiasm of his art. 

Batter thought the "lanky little poler'' 
was guying his own rather uncouth enun- 
ciation, and it made him furious- The real 
Freshmen were chuckling expectantly by 
this time — ^which also was contrary to re- 
hearsal — ^and that made Batter still more 
furious. "You miserable little pup,** he 
bawled, drawing back his left, "FU teach 
you once for all to be impudent to me. 
Take that!" 

The Spider quickly moved his head six 
inches to one side without changing his ex- 
pression. " Slower'n I sized you up to be," 
he grinned. And then the inevitable hap- 
pened. Down and up. Down and up. 
Then down and out, and hazing was all 
over in North Entry. 

Usually when a boy was hazed much his 
need was great. These last two cases were 
merely exceptions to prove the rule, and I 
have yet to hear of a graduate regretting 
that he was hazed. But I have recalled 

these bits of history chiefly to show you 
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how much more conscientious Sophomores 
used to be in the rough-and-ready days of 
old and to make you feel a little more pleased 
with the present methods. 

Oh, I know you haven't kicked. If you 
had I shouldn't respect you enough to take 
the trouble to talk to you. But I can tell 
from the tenor of your letters, enthusiastic 
though they be, that you think it rather hard 
luck, now that you are free from the irk- 
some res raint of school-days, that a big boy 
like you, in college at last and called a man 
by courtesy, cannot do exactly as he pleases 
and stick out his chest like the college men 
he used to see at football games. 

You have sense enough to smile about it, 
I see, but you can't quite understand why 
you should be made to feel so insignificant. 
When you stop to think of it, you are pretty 
insignificant, to be sure, but you don't see 
why you shouldn't be allowed on the street 
after nine o'clock, and you no doubt think 
you'd feel a lot more like a real college man 
if they'd let you smoke a pipe. You don't 
fancy making way, and even stepping off 
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the walk at times, for every one on the cam- 
pus except other Freshmen. You think it 
rather absurd that in a college which has 
grown up into a university and is supposed 
to have put away childish things you can 
wear no other style of head covering than 
a mild form of black cap. 

But it only lasts a year, this rather pleas- 
ant purgatory; and you'll appreciate your 
blatant blessedness all the more when you, 
in turn, are a Sophomore, covered with the 
college colors, and are yawping terribly at 
next year's frightened Freshmen. Then I 
fancy you won't think all this so absurd. 

Even the Sophomores, you'll find, have to 
give way to the Juniors, and the Juniors to 
the Seniors, and the Seniors, who seem to you 
to own the campus, if not the earth, touch 
their hats respectfully to the instructors, and 
the instructors to the assistant professors, 
and so on up the scale of academic dignity. 
It seems rather absurd sometimes to people 
outside, and so it is, but there is bound to 
be some kind of ranking here as there is all 
over the world, even in America where we 
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are supposed to be free and equal, but never 
were nor shall be, and certainly the best 
class distinction for a college is the distinction 
of classes — academic seniority. With hu- 
man nature as it is there is bound to be some 
kind, and if not this kind there might be 
distinctions that harked back to money or 
social position. 

And if such were the case, Dick, you might 
never learn certain valuable life lessons 
which every man ought clearly to under- 
stand. Think it over. Good night. 
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What of it — ^what if you couldn't make 
the team ? What's that got to do with it ? 
That isn't the reason I wanted you to go in 
for athletics. Why didn't you fight it out! 
The chief benefit of athletics is to teach you 
to quit being a quitter. Last fall when you 
left off trying for the Freshman eleven I felt 
sorry, but you put it on the ground of your 
studies and said you'd come out when the 
call for baseball candidates was issued in the 
early spring. But your name isn't in the list 
published in the paper. You haven't the 
face to blame it on your studies this time, 
Dick; I have seen your reports! You are 
afraid of being laughed at; that's what's the 
matter. 

Did you ever hear about the case of big, 
fatty Simon? He was laughed at. They 
called him Simple Simon. He was here in 
the early days of football, before the Rugby 
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game had spread all over the country. He 
weighed, about two hundred and eighty 
pounds, mostly fat, and I don't suppose 
he had ever seen a canvas jacket until the 
day he entered college and waddled down 
to the field along with a lot of other green 
Freshmen to look at the football practice. It 
interested him. He was so much interested 
that he paid no attention to the Sophomores 
who were guying him about his fat and his 
simplicity. "I should think that game 
would be fun," he said in a high, squeaky 
voice. "I think FU play," he announced to 
his classmates. 

"That's right," said they, chuckling at 

Simple Simon; "just your game, old man." 

"Yes. You see I can't play many 

games," smiled Simon simply, trying to 

peep at his boots. 

"Tell the captain you are a candidate," 
said they, chuckling. 

"Think I stand a chance ?" 
"A chance ? It's a dead cinch." 
"All right," said Simple. "I will." And 
he did. 
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The captain looked him over and smiled. 
" I don't believe we have any suit to .fit you," 
he said kindly, "but you come down to- 
morrow. That's the right spirit.'' 

The college along the side lines smiled 
audibly the next day when Simple Simon 
trotted out with the other men, or tried to, 
puffing and blowing, in a much-stretched 
sweater and a pair of breeches that had 
been opened in the rear to admit him. But 
he was accustomed to being a cause of 
amusement and did not mind. They 
laughed louder still when in the first scrim- 
mage he was toppled over like a huge nine- 
pin. "Did you feel the earth shake?" 
asked a humorist. 

The business-like captain yelled, "Line 
up, fellows!" The crowd roared; they saw 
Simon lying there on his back, flapping his 
arms and legs like an overturned turtle. 
He was not hurt — simply too fat. The next 
scrimmage the same thing happened. After 
that they reached over to pull him up as a 
matter of course. But with three or four 

more scrimmages Simple Simon had to re- 
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tire, winded. A group of Sophomores guyed 
him as he waddled past to the field house. 

" It's a good game, though," he piped up to 
the trainer as soon as he got breath enough. 

"Are you coming out to-morrow ? " he was 
asked when he came out of the shower bath. 

"You bet!" said he. 

Simple Simon kept it up. After the 
trainer had taken about thirty pounds off 
him he could last a full half, and could keep 
his feet for several minutes at a time. By 
and by he learned to get up alone. That 
was a proud day. The laughing crowds 
along the side lines cheered him. 

"You're a perfect corker, Simple," his 
chaffing classmates told him. 

"A regular Hector Cowan," said another. 
"You'll make the team yet." 

"Aw! come off — ^you're trying to guy me, 
I believe," said Simple. He thought him- 
self quite sophisticated by this time. But he 
grinned and kept on trying. "It's good 
sport, anyway," he said as he wiped the 
blood away from his torn ear. 

The coaches smiled at his cheerfulness. 
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"That big, fat Freshman can give some of 
you fellows points in the way of spirit/' they 
said to the 'Varsity eleven. Besides, it was 
good practice for the guards, wielding such 
a great weight — ^like a medicine-ball. 

After two years of this, most of Simon's 
fat was worn off by the trampling, shoving 
and butting the 'Varsity gave him; the rest 
was turned into solid muscle by the tramp- 
ling, shoving and butting he gave the 'Var- 
sity. Also, he was studying the game. The 
crowd had stopped laughing at him. 
"That's all right," they said, wagging their 
heads, "he's got the right spirit, even if he 
hasn't got the right shape for making the 
team." In his Junior year he was taken to 
New York on Thanksgiving Day as a sub- 
stitute — ^with a huge sweater pulled down 
over his hips. And in his Senior year he was 
on the team, the champion football team of 
America. The fearless way he used to 
charge down the field like a fighting ele- 
phant and smash those old-fashioned flying 
wedges — ^by flopping down in front of them 
— ^is now a matter of football history. 
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He is the stout gentleman I pointed out to 
you one day at the club with the two gold 
football emblems on his watch-chain. No, 
they don't laugh at him now, and his voice 
isn't high and squeaky. But it wasn't be- 
cause he had the honors merely, of being a 
member of the team that he became a man 
of force and self-reliance, but because he 
was willing to accept the bumps and thumps 
and discouragement that seem the incidental 
parts but are really the most important 
features of the game — and of all athletic 
sports, so far as concerns the actual benefit 
to those who are playing. But if he had let 
the jeers and gibes, which, after all, were 
good-natured gibes, drive him off the foot- 
ball field he might have remained something 
of a big, fat booby to this day. 

Hearing a little laughter won't hurt you a 
bit, but fearing it will harm you greatly. 
To so many people laughter in this sense 
suggests an attitude of superiority over the 
one laughed at. As a matter of fact, jeers 
and sneers are more frequently prompted 
by a jealous sense of inferiority. 
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I take no stock in this drivelling cant about 
"daring to do right, despite the laughter 
and ridicule of the world," and all that long- 
faced tommy-rot, promulgated mostly by 
emasculated individuals who know very 
little about the world and don't dare do 
wrong. The world is not so bad — in its ad- 
mirations, I mean, whatever may be said of 
its practices. 

It so happens that I have had to run up 
against a good many different kinds of peo- 
ple since I landed on this much-maligned 
and very interesting world, but I have yet to 
find any of them setting a higher value on 
a man for selling himself out cheap. I have 
yet to meet the Sunday-school-book kind 
who like a man better for not " daring to say 
No." The difficulty is not in saying No, but 
in doing it. Nobody will object to your say- 
ing it unless you whine it with a timid, 
shame-faced bleat, or else bray it out with 
blatant self-righteousness. In either of these 
cases you will deserve to be laughed at be- 
cause you will be funny. 

When I said "nobody" just now I meant 
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no man. This does not apply to downy kids 
and nincompoops — "paper sports/' I be- 
lieve you call them. In my day there was 
a little Southerner named Reddy Arm- 
strong, and he was the real thing — ^whew! 
you would hardly have called him a " paper 
sport !*' For two years he kept up a thrill- 
ing pace. He marked out a vivid red career. 
He was the sort who can stay up all night 
doing things he was not sent to college for — 
"extra-curriculum work'*; and then after 
a cold plunge in the morning he'd seem 
as fresh and cool and clear-eyed as an ath- 
lete in training. Some of the fellows used to 
call him the Parson, not only on account of 
the aforementioned reasons, but because, 
fond as he was of poker, when twelve 
o'clock struck on Saturday night he always 
threw down his hand, no matter how prom- 
ising it looked, and said in his broad, de- 
lightful manner: "Gentlemen, it is Sunday 
morning. I bid you good-night." 

In Junior-year, it seems, Reddy became 
very well acquainted with his roommate's 

sister and — he came back to college a new 
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man. He felt benignantly sorry for all the 
others who were not also new men — ^but did 
not tell them so unless he knew them well 
enough. One night at a house-party in the 
Christmas holidays a very young New 
Yorker, of the would-be-wicked-variety — 
yes, he was a "paper sport" — tried to get 
the Parson to join with him in a game in 
the smoking-room with some of the older 
men of the party. The Parson thanked 
them for the honor, bowed politely and 
begged to be excused. 

"What, and you a Kentuckian!'* ex- 
claimed one of the older men, who was 
shocked. 

"It certainly does sound very incongru- 
ous," said the Parson, smiling urbanely, 
"but you'll have to manage without me, I 
reckon." 

"Oh, come on, old man," said the paper 
sport. 

"If I were playing," thought Reddy, 
"you would be an easy mark." But he only 
said, "Thank you, no." The older men 

had, of course, stopped urging him. 
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The paper sport exhaled a lungful of ciga- 
rette smoke cynically. " Traid, are you ?'* 
he said. 

Reddy looked up. "Exactly/' he replied 
quickly. "Fm afraid to get in, and you're 
afraid to keep out.'' Somehow the laugh 
was on the paper sport, and he wondered 
why it was, throughout the rest of the visit, 
that they treated him like an infant and little 
Reddy like a man they respected. 

Long-legged Frank Berkhart, the famous 
old catcher, was the most respected man on 
the team, not because he was the best player 
— as a matter of fact, he wasn't — but because 
he seemed absolutely independent of popu- 
lar opinion, and hence got the best of it. 
The manager of the team that year was one 
of the most profane young men I ever knew. 
But he adored Frank. On the Easter trip 
one night, after one of the games, the team 
were frolicking and making a great racket 
in Frank's room in the hotel. Presently they 
heard some one hammer a table with a base- 
ball bat; then the authoritative voice of the 

manager growled out in the sudden silence : 
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"You fellows have got to stop your 

d d swearing; Frank is saying his 

prayers/' 

So he was. It was bedtime for men in 
training, and he had undressed. The hint 
was followed. 

Frank never neglected to read the Bible 
either. On a similar occasion when a couple 
of the fellows were playing horse — they are 
always behaving like infants on these trips 
— one of them let fly a sofa-cushion which 
accidentally landed in Frank's lap. He 
clapped the cushion under his arm before 
any one else could grab it, then muttered 
earnestly, "Wait till I finish this chapter 
and ril hammer your face with it." And 
he did. 

You understand, of course, that Tm not 
preaching at you. Tm only telling you kid 
stories, for you are still a good deal of a kid, 
though a pseudo-college man. You can 
draw morals from them or not as best meets 
your requirements. You know your require- 
ments better than I do. You aren't so bad 

— in fact, you have behaved yourself pretty 
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well — for a Freshman — better than I antici- 
pated in some respects. But you still have a 
lot to learn about being a college man. So 
I am just telling you about college men and 
college kids I have known. I wouldn't 
preach at you for the world! Go on and 
finish your translation. Fm going to call on 
a classmate of mine in the faculty. 
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I HEAR they have been electing you presi- 
dent, or is it manager, of one of the teams — 
what's that ? Only assistant manager, is it ? 
Same thing; as you are to be graduated 
into full importance of managership next 
year. 

How did I find out about it ? Not from 
you; you said nothing about this momen- 
tous matter in your last letter. But it 
wasn't necessary. I am a fairly intelligent 
American citizen; I keep in touch with the 
more important developments of civilization. 
This piece of history was spread broadcast 
to the metropolitan newspapers — took its 
place along with news of Congress' action 
about that little Philippine matter, and the 
trouble with the Northern Pacific and the 
attempt at assassination of some foreign 
potentate or other, who wasn't important 

enough for me to remember. 
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Think how proud I must be! I am his 
brother. "I knew him when/' Didn't I 
point this item out to every one within hail 
of my chair at the club ? And when I finally 
put the paper down I left it on the table 
folded over at that place so the next man 
who picked up that copy would be sure to 
see the news about the family — only just 
then along came Peter, a most unimagina- 
tive servant, who smoothed it out straight 
again, just as if it were an ordinary news- 
paper. Say, Dick, you ought to subscribe 
to a clipping bureau now; think of the num- 
ber of times your name will be in the papers 
during the next two years: "At the close of 
the meeting, Manager Dickie was asked to 
make a statement, but declined to discuss 
the matter.'' Ah! "declined to discuss the 
matter!" Think of waving the reporters 
aside magnificently, jumping into a cab and 
dashing away with an important scowl upon 
your brow! Been bothered with many re- 
quests from boarding-school girls for your 
autograph ? 

" Horse you ? " I wouldn't do that for the 
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world. Quit grinning and looking foolish. 
No. You needn't wear that resigned look 
of silent suffering either. Fm not going to 
preach to you against the danger of a 
swelled head. You fellows are keen enough 
about spotting symptoms of swelled head in 
one another. Sometimes you overdo the 
thing. Now, there was Chesty Chisholm. 

A charming fellow; not prominent, like 
you — that's right, blush and dodge behind 
yourself — ^but a nice, normal chap, of more 
than average intelligence and breeding, who 
had an efficient sense of humor and there- 
fore a fairly adequate appreciation of the 
mutual attitude and interrelations of him- 
self and the universe. But he had an odd 
gait, carried his shoulders with a conceited 
swing, looked chesty. So they called him 
"Chesty.'' 

This is a good illustration, by the way, of 
how some fellows get an undeserved repu- 
tation. He inherited this peculiarity from 
his father, class of 'sixty-something — his 
father was back here for a reunion one Com- 
mencement and we noticed that he walked 
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in exactly the same way. But Chesty did 
not know he had an odd walk, and, for that 
matter, he did not worry much over being 
called Chesty — until he was more than half- 
way through his college course. 

One night in the spring of his Junior year 
a gang of his pals happened to be passing by 
— I believe this is the way the thing began — 
when one of them saw Chesty standing at his 
window, and so naturally bawled out, 
" Hello-o, Chesty Chisholm ! '* Chesty looked 
down at them and nodded. "Hello, you 
fellows," he remarked casually. 

"Hello-o, Chesty Chisholm,*' yelled an- 
other of the gang. 

"Hello, Chesty Chisholm,'* bellowed a 
third — ^you know how I mean. Then, being 
in a jocular mood, they all began shouting it 
together in a way that would seem very 
foolish to older people who are not in sym- 
pathy with youth, or certain youths who 
are as self-possessed as they are self-con- 
scious. 

Chesty stood at the window grinning at 

these wild Indians for a moment, and then 
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telling them where to go or some other 
proper or improper retort, slammed the 
window and thought that was the end of a 
little episode like hundreds of campus epi- 
sodes which happen nightly. But the next 
night the same gang happened to be coming 
home from the grill-room and the same thing 
happened again. 

This time some other fellows across the 
quadrangle, hearing the racket, poked their 
heads out of their open windows and also 
yelled, "Hello, Chesty Chisholm.'' Then 
some others way down on the back campus, 
being tired of poling, and desirous of a di- 
version, echoed the refrain from the dis- 
tance. Chesty grinned, kept on undressing 
and went to sleep. That was the last good 
sleep he had for two weeks. As soon as he 
appeared the next day the gang reminis- 
cently saluted him from a distance in the 
same manner. For no reason in the world 
except that they felt like it they continued 
to do so. By nightfall all of his classmates 
were shouting, "Hello-o, Chesty Chis- 

holm," whether they spied him a quarter 
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of a mile away or did not see him at all. 
After that everybody, whether friends of his 
or not, took it up like a war cry. Even 
under-classmen joined in who did not know 
him, except by sight as a man who looked 
stuck on himself. On the way to lectures, 
coming back from the club or at the close of 
baseball practice, some one would think to 
shout, *' Hello, Chesty Chisholm''; then 
some one else, then every one would echo 
it. After Senior singing the front campus 
sounded like a riot. No one had anything 
against him, you know, but it seemed worth 
while to join in the chorus. 

He stood it pretty well for a while; smiled 
and went on about his business, swinging 
his shoulders; but eventually it got on his 
nerves. He wondered why they did it; 
hadn't thought much about himself before; 
and decided that there must be something 
queer about him. He tried to keep out of 
the way as much as possible; stuck to his 
room — even there he could hear them yell 
when any one in the crowd thought to start 

it going. Came late to his meals. If they 
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helloed at him he grinned outside, but within 
he winced. 

One day he did not appear at the club at 
all. After dinner some of the gang went up 
to see if he were ill. They found him stand- 
ing over a half-packed trunk. 

"Where're you going, Chesty?" they 
asked. 

"Thought rd take a little trip,'' he said. 

"Why, see here, your books are all boxed 
up!'' 

"Yes, boxed up." 

"Do you mean to leave college entirely?" 

"Yes, I'm leaving." 

" What in thunder are you doing that for ? " 

Finally they got it out of him. 

"Oh, there's nothing tragic about it," he 

added, flushing. "You needn't look at me 

that way. I suppose I could stick it out if I 

wanted to, but I don't care to. It doesn't 

pay, that's all. I've had about enough. 

Everybody yells at me all day and most of 

the night. It's a damned nuisance. So 

I'm leaving. Good-by. I've got to finish 

packing." 
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Well, of course he wasn't allowed to do 
any more packing that evening. But, do 
you know, he was so determined that it took 
them half the night to dissuade him. They 
had to drag him by main force out of the 
room. Then, while the rest unpacked his 
things, two of his best friends took him off 
and filled him up with a good supper, and 
afterward walked him away out into the 
country and talked him out of it. For the 
first time in his life he found out how well 
he was liked. Next day, of course, they 
spread the tip among the class to let up on 
Chesty. The novelty of the gag had worn 
off by this time, anyway, so it was compara- 
tively easy to silence the rest of the college 
by hisses and loud orders to "cut it out** 
whenever anybody began it. So it gradu- 
ally ceased entirely and every one forgot all 
about it. But no one, except his intimate 
friends, knows how near they came to queer- 
ing the college course of a man they liked 
and respected — all because they did not 
know when to stop their " horsing.*' 

That, of course, is an extreme case, but 
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all the same from my observation the mod- 
ern young man is not so often hampered by 
conceit as by the lack of it. Of course, we 
all know exceptions — and exceptions are 
always more obtrusive^ or else they wouldn't 
be exceptions. But, at any rate, there has 
been quite enough said already about the 
assurance of youth; and so, though it always 
goes, I don't intend to join in. Youth and 
conceit are supposed to dash blindly for- 
ward, hand in hand; that is proverbial, but 
if proverbs are sound they must teach some- 
thing — ^that is the object of proverbs, isn't 
it ? Well, by this time I believe youth has 
learned a little from this one. If not, then 
it isn't worth teaching: Q. E. D. either way. 
Most of you overwork the modest act. " Oh, 
my, no! really I am of no account — I can't 
do anything — please let me crawl into 
my hole and hide," seems to be your atti- 
tude. 

Sometimes it takes several years out of 
college to get over it; more than once I've 
seen a young man sort of wake up suddenly, 

when he has found himself, rub his eyes and 
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seem to say, "Well, for Heaven's sake! 
why didn't I realize this before!*' 

Just between you and me there is a great 
deal more Simon-pure overweening conceit 
among men of my age, or, say, when they're 
a little older and have begun to take on fat. 
And to my mind this calm, impenetrable 
self-satisfaction, this fatty degeneration of 
the ego, is much more absurd than the yawp- 
ing, barking confidence of the pup-like age, 
which at worst is merely amusing. 

The fact is, I sometimes wonder how you 
fellows can keep on listening with so much 
respectful patience when these old boys 
come down here and blow off the same old 
hot-air bombast. But how did we stand it ? 
I can see them now standing before us, 
smiling kindly, a frock coat buttoned tight 
across the stomach to make it look like a 
chest, and seeming to say, "Am I not (as my 
wife tells me) a fine figure of a man!" as 
they let fly at us about youth and its futile 
dreams of conquering the world; "I know 
how it is, I was once a young man myself 
(astonishing thought!) I, too, have trod 
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yonder classic, elm-shaded paths/' and so 
on as usual. We used to sit very still and 
try to look duly impressed as became our 
youth and inexperience. But sometimes I 
couldn't help thinking, suppose we did not 
know our place, suppose instead of holding 
our peace and filing out modestly while he 
beamed down upon us with a patronizing 
smirk, pronouncing us a fine, manly, modest 
lot — ^just suppose we were to let loose and 
say, "Hi there! Fatty, don't judge us by 
yourself. Simply because you happened to 
be a conceited prig in college it does not 
necessarily follow that all of us are. You 
were a young man at the most artificial 
period of the century. You read Byron and 
took Bulwer Lytton seriously, and sat on 
horse-hair sofas, and curled incipient side- 
whiskers before ugly walnut bureaus. What 
do you know about us anyway! But you 
do know something about the real world, 
presumably; why don't you give us some 
straight talk about that. What we, who are 
kids, want from you, who are men, is a little 

substantial encouragement once in a while, 
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a little assurance that there's a fighting 
chance for a fellow across the great divide; 
not so much discounting of the future and a 
little more faith in it. Give us something 
solid to take hold of, to fasten on to, to live 
by — ^then we'll rise up and call you blessed/' 
But nowadays, Dick, I find myself on 
certain occasions assuming the same irrita- 
ting note. You will come to it yourself some 
day. In Freshman year you thought you 
would always be above "horsing," but when 
you came to Sophomore year you did it too — 
was it to get your revenge ? 
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When I entered college I thought about 
half my classmates were freaks. Before 
graduation I found something to admire 
and a good deal to like in about all of them. 
Since then Fve gone on the principle that 
a freak is a man I don't know. Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt — occasionally. But 
propinquity produces appreciation — ^more 
frequently. 

Now, of course, I don't mean that every 
man you run up against is Ukely to prove 
just your sort. On the contrary, I will go so 
far as to say with Stevenson of an occasional 
type that bobs up now and then in business 
or play time — what was it Stevenson said of 
a certain prig? "I don't know what it is 
about that man, but somehow he arouses 
within me passions that would shame hell!" 
But these are merely the exceptions to prove 

the generalization that, however fastidious 
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you may be, there are rather few human 
beings in this interesting world who are not 
worth knowing, and still fewer, however 
they grate upon you at times, who do not 
become more and more Ukable the better 
you become acquainted with them. 

Every family is a unit. Each one of these 
classmates of yours represents a household 
which has just as well-established traditions 
and as much-worshipped Penates as in the 
ancient times, referred to in that open book 
there on the table which you ought to be 
reading now instead of indulging in the 
pleasure of hearing me talk. And of all the 
beneficial effects of college association, I 
sometimes think the best is that your moral, 
as well as your mental and social, horizon is 
broadened, your eyes are opened, your sym- 
pathies are extended by knowing and liking 
so many different sorts of fellows. Even if 
your family views of life and conduct are not 
modified, you are at least made to appre- 
ciate and tolerate the family views of other 
fellows. I do not say our way of looking 

at and doing things at home is not the best 
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in the world, but, like almost every other 
family in the land, we are inclined to forget 
that there are other opinions, likewise re- 
garded as the highest product of Christian 
civilization. Certainly it is worth while to 
take a look at other traditions, other Pe- 
nates, other portraits — even though ours 
are, of course, the handsomest and most 
distinguished. Think of all the fellows who 
never would have the benefit of knowing — 
in the sense of understanding and appreciat- 
ing — any but that small segment of society 
in which they happen to be born, if it were 
not for the propinquity and familiarity of 
college life. Take the case of young Dash- 
wood. 

Being a Philadelphian, Dashwood had 
been brought up to think it not only danger- 
ous but wrong to know any but the sort of 
people his mother invited to her annual ball 
in January. When he came to college he 
quietly took for granted that he would re- 
ceive his due just as he had at home from 
the boys at school, who were also Phila- 

delphians. There was nothing arrogant 
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about it: he was a rather modest fellow, a 
younger brother of superior Dashwoods, but 
he could not forget, even if he wanted to, 
that he, too, was a Dashwood. In this case 
it took more than mere hazing to readjust 
his ego; hazing he looked upon as a tribute 
to his being a Dashwood. "Naturally I 
have been horsed a good deal,'* he wrote 
home. 

When the Sophomores had finished with 
him he still went on the assumption that his 
own classmates would accord him what he 
considered no more than his just deserts — 
his full share, for instance, of the honors by 
popular election so dear to undergraduates. 
Why not ? Had not the Dashwoods always 
been sought out for distinctions in Philadel- 
phia ? But would you believe it ? many of 
these fellows had never heard of the Dash- 
woods before, and did not fancy the way 
this one said How-do-you-do. He was not 
even elected to the dance committee, though 
this was just the sort of thing he was suited 
for. All the earlier Dashwoods in college had 

been prominent socially, if in no other way. 
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His mother — she used to warn him every 
week against letting any but "the nicest fel- 
lows'' cultivate his acquaintance — ^began 
to feel sorry, not for her Willie, of course, 
but grieved for the deplorable ignorance of 
his classmates who did not seem to know a 
Dashwood when they saw one. What was 
the college coming to! She was interested 
in the college; the Dashwoods had always 
honored it with their patronage. 

But note what happened. This shows 
that not all the sturdy stuff in the Dashwood 
blood had been spilt in the historic struggle 
to prove that all men were born free and 
equal. Instead of throwing a bluff at liking 
his loneliness, and doing the proudly ex- 
clusive act, after the manner of some of his 
kind, it occurred to him that possibly the 
fault lay in himself instead of in his class- 
mates. 

"To be sure — ^why should they like me ?*' 
he said. And then "a great light broke 
in upon him,*' as the lady novelists say, and 
he saw himself and other boys as they really 

were and not as they seemed to be. Then he 
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began cultivating the society of the quiet 
fellows who really counted; and gained it in 
time, when he deserved it. Became ambi- 
tious and industrious, took a high standing 
in his class, won respect by his independence, 
tried for some more honors, missed one or 
two, worked harder and earned several. By 
the time he was graduated last year he was 
one of the "big men'* of the college, as I 
believe you call them, and withal a great 
upholder of the democratic spirit. That is 
the most interesting phase of his develop- 
ment to me. I understand that he used to 
take down home for the week-end not those 
classmates whom his sisters would call the 
"nicest men,'* but friends of his who he 
thought would most enjoy and benefit by a 
Sunday at his mother's very complete coun- 
try place, worthy fellows in most cases, but 
sometimes rather astonishing. His sisters 
used to laugh about it with their friends 
and blame it to his sociological fad, but his 
mother took the blow pretty hard, wondered 
which side of the family was to blame for the 

taint of common blood, and prayed for pa- 
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tience till the time of her son's graduation 
— ^with which was to begin the gradual 
reformation of the prodigal. 

It would be diverting to observe how this 
reformation business proceeds. Sooner or 
later, I suppose, he will be reimprisoned in 
Philadelphia society. But whether his 
mother makes him live down his past or 
not, he has learned a few things at college 
he would have acquired at no other place 
and in no other way, and they can't hurt 
him, whatever he decides to do with his 
God-given life. 

You can see all sorts of people in travel, 
you can find out about their history and 
habits in books, but what you cannot get by 
travel or reading is the close, personal touch, 
the intimate first-hand impression. You can 
only get at the personal equation by personal 
contact. All of which might have been 
summed up by repeating that the best study 
of man is man, except that I wanted to bring 
out the idea that, owing to the conditions of 
your life and the age of those living it, you 

have a great opportunity, here on this 
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campus, in these dormitories, for laying 
down a good working foundation of a knowl- 
edge of human nature — ^including your own. 
Do not miss the opportunity. When you 
get settled down in the world most of you 
will fence yourselves off from one another 
by office hours, business principles, worldly 
sophistication and wives. Now is the time. 

Fm reminding you of this, because, you 
see, you are by way of becoming one of " the 
big men*' of the college yourself and having 
arrived by a different route, I sometimes 
wonder if you are getting all that's coming to 
you out of your college course. No, Tm not 
going to jump on you for catching that con- 
dition in Physics. That's shop, and I prom- 
ised not to talk shop any more. (Instead, 
I write it to you once a month or so.) 

What do I refer to ? Well, Little Tomp- 
kins isn't one of the "big men," Uke you; I 
know; he didn't even make a club, but his 
brother is a dear friend of mine, and if the 
kid Tompkins is anything like George, I'm 
sorry you've missed each other. What's 
that? You say you have nothing against 
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Tommy? A nice little chap? Only you 
haven't time this year for anything. Well, 
I hardly hoped that George's brother and 
my brother would hit it off together. 
Somehow the younger generation of friends 
seldom do. It's like the marriages that 
young mothers plan together over their 
babies' clothes; they never take place. But 
remember that just because you happen to 
be in with the important push is not neces- 
sarily a proof that you deserved it any more 
than Tompkins. You may consider yourself 
in your quiet, carefully unconceited way an 
awfully nice fellow, but how do you know 
that Tompkins, or that quiet poler in the 
seat next to yours in chapel, does not con- 
sider himself a still nicer fellow ? Possibly 
you'll think so, too, eventually. Who knows ? 
You may be asking Tompkins for a job some 
day, like Henry Haskell, the great baseball 
player. He was a very big man in col- 
lege, so big that it took him years to get 
out. 
After graduation he kept on coming back 

to coach the team, kept on being known 
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as "Haskell, the great catcher *' — and as 
nothing else. It's hard for you to realize it 
from where you stand, with your nose up 
against athletics, so to speak, but it's hard 
luck for a grown man who has been out of 
college a tenth of a century to have no other 
identity than the one he had as a yawping 
undergraduate. 

Well, in desperation, Haskell dropped in 
at Alfred Mortimer's one day and, after 
waiting his turn in line, was shown into 
Mortimer's private office. They weren't 
friends, but had been in college at the same 
time. 

"For Heaven's sake, Mortimer," said 
Haskell in his direct manner, "isn't there 
something you can give me to do to earn a 
living?" 

Now Mortimer was a very inconspicuous 
looking little man and had a soft, thin voice. 
"Why, Mr. Haskell," he said with a queer 
gleam in his eye, "I didn't suppose you 
knew my name. You never seemed to be 
aware of my existence in college." 

Haskell, laughed. "I am now," he said, 
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looking about at the impressive Wall Street 
office. 

Then the soft, thin voice replied: "Mr. 
Haskell, I don't suppose you remember this 
but I have never forgotten it. One day 
when I first arrived at college I was passing 
inoffensively down the street, minding my 
business and not saying a word to anybody. 
You stuck your head out of an eating-club 
window and said to me, without a smile or 

any introduction, * You d d Freshman I* 

Do you remember?'* 

"No, I don't recall it," said Haskell, 
laughing uncomfortably. 

" I do." He had resolved to revenge him- 
self some day. This seemed to be the day, 
so he said, " Mr. Haskell, when would you 
care to get to work ?" 

Haskell took the position, and they event- 
ually became the best of friends. 

Now, it isn't necessary for me to remind 
you how I should feel if I heard of a brother 
of mine deliberately "getting in with" any- 
body for what he could "get out of it." 
That is the limit — not so much because of 
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the lie in it, but because it is the prostitution 
of friendship, and friendship is one of the 
best things we are allowed on earth. 

I remember once when a man, who might 
better be called a person, left the room 
where a gang of us were loafing. "Yes,** 
said the owner of the room in answer to the 
eloquent silence which followed the closing 
of the door, " I admit that he is an unmiti- 
gated ass, but I keep in with him because 
he may be useful to me later in New York 
society.*' This, by the way, produced an- 
other eloquent silence. I, for one, had 
ignorantly supposed that our host was so 
invariably decent to the ass because so few 
of the rest of us ever were. Our host was in 
many ways a bully fellow, but after that we 
never felt so comfortable in his presence 
again. We couldn't help wondering how 
we were to be useful to him. 
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So you didn't expect a call from me this 
evening ? Awfully glad ? Well, you needn't 
be so flurried about it. Why, Dick, your 
hand is as cold as ice; what's the matter 
with you! Look rather rocky and pale. It's 
really very bad to work all the time and not 
have any fun in life. Judging from your re- 
ports, I did not suppose you had been troub- 
led in just that way, but — ^you certainly do 
look worn out. Your athletic business and 
close application to your books are a little 
too much, I suppose. 

As you know, I don't believe in giving 
younger brothers advice, but you won't 
mind if I offer a little fraternal warning 
against running a good thing like work into 
the ground. You will wreck your health 
and spoil your capacity for work if you 
keep on at the present apparent rate. What 
success is worth the price of your bodily 

well-being ? After all, college life is only a 
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preparation for real living and real work; 
but, don't you see, if you work so hard in 
college as to undermine your constitution, 
what kind of work will you be good for 
afterward ? Think of the future! You will 
be graduated from college to a rest cure and 
from rest cures to a sanitarium, and from 
there to a home for incurables! Think of 
that, Dick! (no wonder you fidget in your 
chair) all because you hadn't sense enough 
to let good enough alone; thought it a fine 
thing, a manly thing, to overindulge yourself 
— ^in work! I didn't think it of a brother of 
mine! 

Why, it has affected your eyes, hasn't it ? 
or is the light too strong ? You keep turn- 
ing them away. Sit over there where you 
won't be bothered. Stretch out on the divan 
and take a rest from your studies — ^you need 
it. There, isn't that better, in the dark ? 

Now, some years ago there was a fellow 
here, a brilliant student like you, who used 
to study all the time — don't be so nervous 
and self-conscious; it's a worthy ambition 

— and this man was one of the keenest fel- 
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lows who ever came to college; but the 
trouble with him was that he did not care 
for anjrthing except the one thing he could do 
best. His friends used to warn him, but he 
would only say, "What nonsense!*' and go 
on with his work. His specialty was moral 
philosophy. He took a fellowship and went 
abroad, became the favorite pupil of the 
famous Professor Lotze at Gottingen. He 
hobnobbed and swapped theories of the 
universe with all the big Herr Philosophers 
over there, and came back chock-full of 
stuff about the ego and the sense of ought- 
ness. Strangely enough, despite his German 
influences, he was dead against the modern 
evolutionary tendencies in ethics — said 
sense of oughtness was innate, not merely a 
product of empiricism. 

Several American universities set their 
caps for him — one of them offered him a full 
professorship to start with — ^but he sud- 
denly decided to go into the law. Sense of 
oughtness told him he ought to, I suppose. 
Thought that the legal forum offered the 

greatest opportunities for his analytical 
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powers and the study and influence of 
men's motives. He became a brilliant 
young brief-writer in a large law firm down- 
town. Did not go into court, spent all his 
time in the firm's library writing briefs with 
rare power. Did not mix with other men 
any more than he could help — scowled 
when any one came into the library. The 
firm put up with his eccentricities because 
he was such a good worker. He did noth- 
ing but work; was the first one down in the 
morning and the last to leave at night. He 
took no exercise. His only diversion was 
church work. He became superintendent of 
the Sunday-school — though he wasn't very 
good at that — and was a hard-working 
member of the committee which put through 
the building of a brand-new and not very 
ugly church edifice which cost a pile of 
money. When he was not preparing briefs 
or hustling with church matters he was 
writing articles on "What is Conscience?" 
and doing similar intellectual gymnastic 
stunts. He did not care even for in-door 
exercise. 
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Well, about that time, as it happened, a 
series of acts of vandalism began to take 
place in the church. It aroused tremendous 
indignation, and even the cold, brilliant 
young lawyer took more than an abstract 
scholarly interest in the "phenomena." 
Nothing was stolen — things were merely 
smashed. It was apparent to him, he said, 
that the acts were performed by some one 
who was deficient in the moral sense in a 
peculiar way — some one who was not so 
much immoral as non-moral. The elders 
said, " Moral sense or no moral sense, wait 
till we get hold of 'em!'* 

One night the brand-new cushions of the 
pews were ripped open; another time the 
pipes of the organ were plugged up. The 
preacher of the church delivered a sermon 
about it, and the young lawyer wrote an 
article about it for the editorial page of one 
of the papers — one of his fine, analytical 
masterpieces, which did not stop the dirty 
work but helped to advertise it. The session 
despaired of doing anything with detectives; 

they organized squads of watchers among 
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themselves. "I think it is eminently sound 
to deduce from the data in hand," said the 
keen young lawyer, wagging a long fore- 
finger in his earnest, impressive manner, 
"that the author of these acts is acquainted 
with the ins and outs of this edifice and has 
access thereto/' They agreed with him, 
and, as the acts continued despite their 
caution and nightly vigils they dismissed 
the sexton, though the lawyer said that for 
his part he was convinced that John, the 
sexton, was innocent, and hoped eventually 
to "adduce convincing evidence thereof/' 
The trustees said, "Oh, well, it was up to 
him to have caught 'em, anyhow — agoing on 
under his very nose — so we fire him for that/' 

By this time the whole town was stirred up 
over it; even the rival churches did not like 
it. The papers were full of it. At last the 
lawyer said that he would show them "a 
very simple solution of the apparently diffi- 
cult problem." It had been observed that 
he had been studying the question night and 
day to the exclusion of all other interests. 

"And when he applies that great mind of 
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his to a thing," as one of the elders re- 
marked, "something's bound to come." 
He bade them hide that night, which was 
Saturday night, in the organ loft. They had 
frequently done that before to no purpose, 
but they had such confidence in the quiet- 
mannered young man that they determined 
to try it. 

So that night they lay low in the dust and 
darkness, which was disagreeable and mys- 
terious; the lights from the street coming 
through stained glass only made it more 
mysterious. But they were used to that and 
did not feel it until suddenly at midnight, 
just as the clock in the tower overhead was 
announcing the beginning of another Sab- 
bath day to be kept holy, a tall figure came 
down the aisle. It was covered with some 
sort of ghostly gown, and seemed to be car- 
rying a flickering candle and a bucket. They 
saw the mysterious form cautiously ap- 
proach the pulpit. Upon it, to their horror, 
they now saw appear in phosphorescent 
paint the letters R-a-t-s. Then the intruder 

turned and began tearing leaves from the 
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Bible. The watchers had softly descended 
the stairs. As they silently hurried toward 
the scene of the desecration, the vandal 
leaned over with his candle and set fire to 
the pile. As they sprang in upon him the 
flame burst up and flared full upon the face 
of their brilliant lawyer, who raised his hand 
and said: "But the funny thing about this 
is that I have a keener moral sense than any 
of you. Do I make myself clear ? " 

The watchers stood aghast. Even now 
they did not believe him to be the one they 
were after. "Worry over the affair," they 
whispered to one another, nodding ner- 
vously. 

He heard them. "What rot," said he; 
"or, as the pulpit has it, *Rats.' I am a 
moral being, a free agent." 

"Oh, this is too much — impossible!" 
groaned a good, gray old elder, breaking 
down. 

"A perfectly natural mistake on your 
part," the smiling young lawyer replied, 
with condescending glibness. "I thought 

it was impossible myself — I wondered if I 
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could. I puzzled over it for months. I tried 
it. I find I can. It is my greatest discovery.*' 

"We cannot believe you!" 

"Go tell John. He will corroborate me. 
He refused to tell before, which showed a 
deficient moral sense in John — or as Hegel 
would put it '* 

They led him away. He was right about 
John, as it proved. 

"And yet, you know,'* he said to the head 
attendant when they took him to the insane 
asylum where he is to-day, "I believe I 
fooled my sense of oughtness worst of all!" 
and laughed heartily over his discovery. 

Now, you see, if he had only mingled 
more with other fellows and had taken a 
little exercise now and then — but you see 
what comes of too much study. Why are 
you wriggling around now? A great mis- 
take if I think you are poling too much? 
But can't I see with my own eyes the dark 
rings under yours ? Polers so often pretend 
not to be polers. There was Poler Perkins, 
and Poler Stevenson, and Poler Stacy. 

Poler Stacy's case was quite different. 
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What's that? Oh, you want to tell me 
something? Not very polite for a kid 
brother, seems to me: you'll have to wait 
till I finish. Poler Stacy got sick of the mo- 
notony of poling and the ignominy of being 
called a poler. One evening he was invited 
to dine at one of the upper-class clubs and 
tried to give the illusion of being a good 
fellow, as he conceived it; told a lot of futile 
little stories and performed sorry antics, 
which certainly made the fellows laugh, and 
he thought they were laughing at his humor, 
not his absurdity — until on leaving the club 
he heard a bit of conversation through an 
open window which opened his eyes and 
kept them open all that night with the 
result that along about noon of the next day, 
having cut all his lectures meanwhile, he 
was desperate. "They smile at you, do 
they?'' he said to himself in the glass; 
"well, we'll show 'em, we'll show 'em once 
for all!" and he stalked out of the room, 
slammed the door and, scowling devilishly, 
strode over to a place called "Scuds," where 

certain of his classmates were wont to gather 
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of an afternoon in spring term for a glass of 
bock beer. 

They were amazed when they saw Stacy 
march in, and they looked it. 

"rU show you," thought Stacy, and 
hammered on a table for a waiter, scowling 
terribly. 

"Beer, sir?" said the waiter, mopping 
the table. 

" Beer! No. I want some whiskey." 

Then he buried his face in a newspaper to 
hide the blush upon it. Also, he thought 
that this would look like the real thing, 
especially as he had put his feet on a neigh- 
boring chair. 

" Here! why do you bring me a little glass 
like that?" he growled at the waiter. "I 
want a big glass." Suddenly the others 
seemed to see something funny out of the 
window. 

"A high ball, sir?" 

"A what?" The thing outside was still 
funnier. 

"A high ball?" 

Stacy did not know whether or not the 
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waiter was impudently trying to guy him, 
but he was sure the others were listening. 
He would show himself the match of any 
waiter. " Bring me a hot Scotch/' he said 
calmly, and tried to look abstracted. He 
had read about "hot Scotches" in novels. 

"That ought to impress them,'* he 
thought; and so it did, for it was a warm, 
sunny day. 

They were still more impressed when he 
ordered a second and a third and a fourth. 
But each time it was a different impression. 
At first it seemed ludicrous, then pathetic, 
and finally quite disgusting. 

What's the matter, Dick? Don't you 
want to hear about this ? It is queer, I ad- 
mit. So rU cut it short. There could not 
have been any fun in it even for him, for he 
immediately — ^what do you call it? — "drew 
a blank," fell into a stupor. As soon as it 
was dusk they walked him over to his room. 
They opened the door for him and he stag- 
gered across the threshold and fell into the 
arms of his mother. She had been waiting 

to see him for over an hour. 
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Under the circumstances you might think 
she would blame it upon his "evil compan- 
ions'* who brought him home, and who 
stayed to help her. But she did not. She 
just stood there stunned and broken-hearted 
and kept saying, as she fanned him, "Why, 
he's the pride and ambition of the family — 
the pride and ambition of the family," and 
all that, and told them how she had always 
trusted her boy — and all that. It was a 
ghastly scene and they only perspired worse 
than the drunken man, and made no reply. 
Perhaps they were thinking 

Why, what's the matter, Dick? Am I 
taking too much of your time ? You want 
to speak to me about something ? Well, fire 
away; it's your turn now. Won a prize — 
and you want to break it gently? No? 
What is it, then ? Anjrthing to do with that 
cigarette you're tearing to bits ? 

What? ... So that's it! ... Go on. 
. . . Out with it. . . . And you took too 
much. . . . Summoned before the faculty 
this afternoon, eh? . . . And they are to 

give you their decision to-morrow . . . um. 
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. . . No, I don't think they will dismiss 
you from college entirely— if this is really 
the first time. . . . They have a right to sus- 
pend you though. . . . 

If you don't mind, I don't care to hear 
how it happened — ^won't interest me a bit. 
Maybe it was because you wanted to show 
the gang, like Poler Stacy. I'd hate to think 
so, especially since it would be worse in your 
case, because you are popular and promi- 
nent already, and, moreover, know that that 
sort of thing does not endear you to anybody. 
Maybe it was because you were temporarily 
insane, like that young lawyer, and wanted 
to show yourself what it was like; only there 
would be less excuse for you to act like an 
idiot because you are a thoroughly healthy, 
normal person. Or maybe you just plain 
forgot and abused conviviality, which is too 
fine a thing to be entrusted to weaklings or 
brutes. Or maybe you don't know just how 

you happened to make a d d fool of 

yourself. At any rate, it's none of my busi- 
ness and I don't want to know. No excuse 

would cut any ice with me, and what's 
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more, they are all too old to have any effect 
upon the Discipline Committee. I'm mighty 
glad you did not offer any of them. Vm 
glad you just said it was so and that you had 
no explanation for it. They rather liked 
that. 

You needn't look surprised. I knew all 
about it when I came here this evening. 
That's why I came. But you were too 
much up in the air at first. To tell the truth, 
you weren't very anxious to speak of it to 
me. So I tried to get you calmed down by 
telling you of a man in a much worse hole 
than yours. 

Well, I haven't any influence with the 
faculty; nothing I could do or say would 
affect their decision one way or the other. 
If they make up their minds to ship you, 
you go. 

Rather steep price, you say, to pay for 
your fun ? But I haven't been thinking of 
you. I was thinking that you might not be 
the one to pay dearest for it. What do I 
mean ? 'Tisn't the sort of thing one likes to 

speak of out loud; I was merely thinking — 
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oh, well, to be sure, it can't be as bad as 
Poler Stacy. The family won't actually see 
you that way. But, all the same, if an offi- 
cial notice comes home from the dean: "I 
regret to be obliged to inform you that your 
son is hereby suspended for a term of three 

weeks for " Pretty tough in that 

way, isn't it ? All out of a clear sky too. 
You've got such a good rep. at home, you 
know. 

Fool? Well, I should say so. Yes, all 
that too — ^yes, go on, it's good, sound, healthy 
remorse. But if you know it already why 
do you ask me ? I'll say yes to everything 
you say about yourself, but, seems to me, 
that doesn't do much good. What's up to 
you now is to see that it does not happen 
again as long as you are a boy at college 
whose beer as well as his books are paid for 
by his daddy. How about that business 
aspect of it, Dick? 'Tisn't quite square, 
is it ? 

No, I wouldn't quite say that your life is 
ruined. There have been worse things in 
history. You have a chance. "All is not 
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lost." Those two men I told you about — 
one of them, of course, is. done for, but the 
other has become a useful and respected 
citizen. So there's a chance even for you. 
I still believe in you. 

Yes, the notice from the dean will surely 
go home — if you do. It will get there ahead 
of you, if it goes at all. But maybe it's not 
going. No, I did not say they were going to 
suspend you. I merely pointed out what 
might happen. Now, as a matter of fact, I 
understand that they are going to let you off 
because this is your first offence. Yes, that's 
straight. No, I had nothing to do with it. 
They liked the way you talked — and mean 
to give you a chance. Yes, I should think 
you would feel relieved. But remember what 
it means if you ever make a fool of yourself 
again. Remember who will be made to 
suffer for it. That is the reason I ask you 
not to let it happen again. And that is the 
reason, and the only reason, I believe you 
won't let it happen again. Your ** sense of 
oughtness" wouldn't keep you straight any 

more than the fear of filling a drunkard's 
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grave or ruining your health, or even the fear 
of being ridiculous like Poler Stacy. But 
this other thing will, I think. Now I'll 
trouble you for a pipe. 
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I KNEW something of this sort was about 
due. Of course, it would have been pref- 
erable if it had come a little earlier in your 
college course. But I knew better than to 
try to force it on in these pow-wows with 
you. For it's one of those things every man 
has to learn for himself. However, I am 
glad it has come at last. I am glad to hear 
that you have made the great discovery 
that, "after all, a man comes to college to 
study.'' How did you find it out ! 

I suppose it is because you are now be- 
ginning the fourth and last lap of the race 
that you have suddenly taken to looking 
back over your course, and sigh at having 
loitered so much along the way. Possibly it 
is because you have at last become a man 
and desire to put away childish things. 

Well, you have, to be sure, lost a great many 
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prizes, but you have gained certain things 
too. 

And as long as you will never have a 
chance to run the race over, and as. you 
cannot entirely make up, in this one sober 
year left, all that you lost in the other three 
rollicking ones, why, stop worrying over it 
and think occasionally about what you have 
gained instead of what youVe lost. One's 
mistakes should not be dignified by so much 
attention as we are inclined to give them. 
You have to pay for what you get in the col- 
lege world as well as in the big one. If you 
had got more out of your studies you might 
have got less out of your fellow-students. 
Who is it — Emerson? — says that a young 
man goes to teachers for instruction but it's 
his fellow-pupils that educate him ? 

Much of the time you were not poling but 
ought to have been was spent in running 
athletics, which is a good experience. If 
you had devoted yourself to books to the 
entire exclusion of beer and skittles you 
might have prolonged the evil day of pup- 
pishness to a more unbecoming age. If 
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you had fastened your eye on literary prizes 
you might not have done so much miscellane- 
ous reading — though the Lord knows you 
haven't done much. And, finally, if you 
had poured all your attention and admira- 
tion upon your teachers you might not have 
made so many good friends. 

Some fellows can get the cream of both 
things. The leader of our class happened 
also to be the best of fellows and truest of 
friends, but I don't believe you could have 
led the class if you wanted to, and Fm sure 
you would not have tried to if it had been at 
the risk of missing Dan and Tom and Shorty 
and Jim who overran the house last sum- 
mer. After all, friends and what they do to 
you are about the best and most lasting 
things most of us get out of a college course 
or any other course. 

Now, there is much nonsense spoken and 
written about this thing called friendship. 
Generally those who do the most talking 
know the least about it — that's the reason, I 
suppose. For if they had the real thing they 

would perceive that it was too fine to be dis- 
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sected. Speaking of Emerson, by the way, 
his essay on this subject seems to me a good 
case in point. He gives us a lot of what you 
and I might irreverently call "hot air'' — 
wonderfully written hot air — about friend- 
ship as it might be among people who lived 
in the stars, but it does not seem to me to 
have much to do with the real, practicable, 
warm, useful, bully good thing which, you 
and I know, can and does exist among ex- 
ceedingly human individuals. 

Of course, it may be because you are only 
a kid and I am only a plain, ordinary busi- 
ness man that we do not find ourselves ca- 
pable of appreciating all that esoteric Ralph 
Waldoism; but it would take a great deal to 
convince me that my friends do not mean a 
heap more to me than his ever did to him, 
who said, **I please my imagination more 
with a circle of godlike men and women 
variously related to each other, and between 
whom subsists a lofty intelligence." He has 
disciples, intellectual associates, soul com- 
rades, no doubt, but friends? He was a 
genius; he was no friend. 
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Of course, it must be fine to be "godlike" 
and to have a "lofty intelligence/' but so 
few of us are and have, that this sort of 
thing puts false ideals into young people's 
heads which jar them when they flop down 
to plain earth. Unless you can manage to 
live among stars it's rather futile to hitch 
your wagon to one of them. 

However that may be, I knew of one case 
where the hifalutin, girly-girly gush about 
capital-F friendship as depicted in novels 
produced not merely an absurd but a pa- 
thetic result. 

Once there were two "Friends" here in 
college — roommates; and they both wanted 
the same thing. One of them got it by being 
a blackguard. To be specific, it was a prize 
they were after and the essays which they 
handed in — anonymously, of course — ^were 
written on their common typewriter. They 
were the only two competitors. One of the 
essays was a plagiarism. The judges dis- 
covered it, summoned the two contestants 
and confronted them with the fact. Being 
terribly rattled and at bay, the cribber lied, 
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like the thieving coward he was. " I wrote 
the other essay," he said, and told the title 
of it in corroboration. Accordingly they 
gave the prize to him; and to the other, who 
was white and ghastly, they gave a con- 
temptuous look. 

An hour later the two roommates met i?v 
their rooms. The thief and liar, now being 
the cooler of the two, said, "Well, here wc 
are; what are you going to do about it ?'* 

The other "drew himself up to his full 
height" and spoke. "Nothing, Charles; 
you are my friend!" — ^which he had read in 
a book. 

He did not do this because he loved 
"Charles"; naturally, he hadn't much use 
for him any more; but he thought he was 
doing the fine, magnanimous, grand-stand 
thing, and he loved that. He had the self- 
conscious satisfaction of living up to an 
ideal of friendship as exemplified in romance. 
And, let me tell you, all the time he was do- 
ing it and exulting in his heroism he was 
secretly expecting and counting upon the 
day of triumph when "all would be re- 
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vcaled and righted '* as in the last chapters. 
But this was not the world of romance but 
of reality. That day never came. After 
several years he became tired of waiting, 
sick of his undeserved disgrace, and, in 
short, found the role of hero wasn't what it 
was cracked up to be. So one day at the 
decennial reunion of the class he turned up 
and made a little speech. ** I know you are 
all surprised to see me here. I know you 
think I have no right to show my face, but 
I have. I hate to do my old friend Charlie 
a bad turn, but the fact of the matter is, he 
was guilty of the thing for which I have suf- 
fered so long and the time has come when 
he must confess it." 

Whereupon Charlie brought suit for libel, 
and as his accuser had no shred of evidence 
to back the serious accusation he was obliged 
to pay iS55,ooo damages, which broke him, 
and which Charlie "with characteristic 
generosity forthwith turned over to char- 
ity," the newspapers said, which had given 
the case extensive notoriety. Charlie be- 
came a prominent and successful citizen. 
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The other sank out of sight and soon died 
in disgrace and poverty. The wicked 
wouldn't flourish so much if people did not 
imagine such vain things. 

I may just add that a few years later 
Charlie also died, and among his papers 
was found the original draft of the innocent 
essay, which he had with characteristic 
foresight filched from his roommate's desk 
upon the discovery of the plagiarism. It 
was unmistakably in the latter's handwrit- 
ing, as was afterward proved beyond per- 
adventure. Why Charlie had preserved 
instead of destroyed this damaging bit of 
evidence was shown by the inscription on 
the envelope — in his own handwriting: "I 
do solemnly swear to produce this docu- 
ment at the decennial reunion of my class, 
and to make such other amends as shall 
be decided by a committee of the class.'' 
Through which he had afterward drawn his 
pen and added, " Changed my mind owing 
to an unforeseen circumstance," meaning 
that the other man took the floor a few min- 
utes too soon. 
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A disquieting story, I admit, and an ex- 
treme case, but it illustrates what I mean by 
the mawkish, maudlin thing in friendship, 
as it is sometimes depicted in books — often 
by men who know better but who want to 
make us see how lofty their ideals are. There 
are times when good old human nature is 
a better guide for our actions than the un- 
natural humanity of novels. 

I don't see how there can be much of the 
real thing there when a man has to poke 
himself, and say, "Now, then, let's see: 
what is my duty as a friend ? '' 

It would be as bad as a man's asking 
himself, "How ought a gentleman to act?" 
You ought to want to do it; your heart 
ought to make you jump at it without sub- 
mitting the matter to your head at all. If 
you hesitate you are lost, as a friend. 

How much ought you to want to do for 
a friend? Well, that depends. It may 
be that the poor devil I told you about 
ought in the first place to have yearned 
to have Charlie beat him in the contest 

for which they were both supposed to be 
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working in earnest man-fashion. But I don't 
think so. He should have kept out of the con- 
test, in that case. But as he went into it, it 
goes without saying that it was quite right 
and normal to prefer to win out himself, and, 
certainly to [prefer not to take the blame, 
under the circumstances, for something he 
did not do, and thus bring undeserved dis- 
grace upon his "innocent old mother." Be- 
sides which, we, too, are human beings and 
have some rights— which ought to be respect- 
ed by ourselves. Oh, the trouble with so 
much of this friendship business is that it is 
a pose. 

This is the sensible way two of the best 
friends I know came together. During the 
summer vacation of Junior year one of them 
wrote a letter to the other saying that the 
college authorities had notified him that 
owing to the growth of the student body and 
the consequent demand for rooms he would 
be obliged to get a new roommate — his 
former chum had left college to study music 
— or else vacate the suite. Three rooms 
were too many for a rather small man. 
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"Now I should much prefer to room alone 
than with you," he wrote, "but those quar- 
ters sort of suit me, and I don't like the idea 
of overhauling my things and moving. So, 
as long as Fve got to have a roommate, I'd 
rather have you than any one else, if you 
care to join me." 

To this the other replied: "I don't want 
to room with you, though I like you; but I 
don't like my present rooms and I am will- 
ing to try you for a year upon condition 
that we call it off if we don't suit each other." 
It is partly, though only partly, because they 
have gone on that same frank basis ever 
since that they hit it off so well to this day, 
and always will, I suppose. 

As you know, I do not believe in the dis- 
gusting and unnecessary habit of habitual 
and promiscuous candor in which some 
people indulge themselves with considerable 
self-satisfaction. There are lies which are 
founded on the highest Christian principle, 
namely, that of self-sacrifice for the benefit 
of others' feelings. It's largely in the motive 

whether a lie is right or wrong. It was not 
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right in the case of Charlie's roommate. 
The lie was not so much due to a generous 
impulse as to a deliberate intention of acting 
the part of a friend as acted upon the stage. 
And imitation, while sometimes noble, is 
not what you want or what you can com- 
fortably lean upon in a friend. If you can't 
be honest with your friend, then he is not 
your friend — or else you are not his. 

When your old pals, tried and true, can 
see you succeed and hear you praised and 
honestly feel glad about it clear inside, then 
they are pretty likely to be your real friends, 
especially if they are in a similar line of 
business. Contrary to the proverbial way 
of stating the case, it is not on the sunken 
rocks of misfortune but on the conspicuous 
Gibraltars of success that many friendships 
are broken. It isn't necessary, even if it 
were probable, for you to have these grand- 
stand tests you read about in books; if you 
can stand the every-day trial of seeing your 
friends get ahead of you, then you will pass 
the examination. 

But we hate to acknowledge even to our- 
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selves that we are at fault, that we are the 
least bit envious, or even that our conviction 
of the other fellow's swell-headedness is a 
hastily formed conclusion. He is so irrita- 
tingly successful, and we have missed it, and 
confound him anyway! 

If he has become grave and reserved in 
these years of hard work and success we are 
sure he is conceited and intolerable. If he is 
suave and smiling we are sure to detect a 
patronizing note. Who is he^ to be patron- 
izing us ? Why, we can remember when — 
and so on. If he is hurt and draws in when 
we have taken great pains to show him that 
we are not greatly flattered merely because 
he likes us — there! didn't we tell you he was 
haughty and queer ? And if he overlooks 
our snubs — Ha! he thinks he can afford to 
be magnanimous to us. 

And so on. As a man grows older he finds 
that he has fewer real friends than he 
thought he had, and that it takes only a tri- 
fling puff of success to blow away some of 
those he had not thought were chaff. You 

have to pay for success as well as for every- 
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thing else in the world, but that is only right 
and reasonable. 

"Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone,*' has been ac- 
cepted as a truism, and yet I have observed 
that most of us find it much easier to weep 
with them that weep than to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, though weeping is a 
disagreeable process and smiling rather 
pleasant. This maudlin world is pretty 
generous in its sympathy with your sorrows, 
if you will but voice them loud enough; but 
you get precious little of it for your tri- 
umphs — even when you say nothing about 
'em. A mere acquaintance will supply sym- 
pathy for your troubles. Some people find 
all they want of it in smoking-cars. But it 
takes a real friend to be glad when you are 
glad. 

Walk along the street and hear the pennies 
jingle in the beggar's tin cup. But on the 
very next corner we read on a news bulletin 
that Buller Wall has cleverly cleaned up a 
million or so in the Stock Exchange, or that 

young Mr. So-and-So has scored a hit in 
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"Hamlet," and how many of us care a hang 
about it. At best we say "Ah*" and walk 
on. Yet both of these chaps, presumably, 
worked for what they have achieved, while 
the beggar gets his pathos by abstaining from 
working. " Nothjing succeeds like a failure," 
as the Hester Street clothing merchant once 
remarked. We give pennies and sympathy 
both to the beggar who wants only our pen- 
nies. To Success, which would like merely 
a little of the former, we give neither. 

Success doesn't need it ? I have an idea 
it is a more available asset for success than it 
ever can be for failure. Sympathy alone does 
failure very little good, but it is sympathy 
only, good-will, approbation, that success 
really needs in its business as much as other 
sorts of growth need sunshine. Without it, 
moreover, what is the use of making the 
business so successful ? If our friends aren't 
going to share the fun of it with us — ^if we 
aren't going to have any friends — ^where 
should we find any real success in success ? 

" In this I find I have been anticipated by 

Aristotle," a dear old professor of ours used 
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to say. In one respect I have been antici- 
pated by the very poet of peace and concord 
whom you and I patronized so complacently 
a while ago. So much is being said about 
him these days that I suppose his centennial 
bacillus has got into my blood too. Well, 
there was this difference at least! Emerson 
talked about friendship and thought he 
could define it; I talk about it and know I 
can't. Even while I was talking I was re- 
minded that there were certain friends of 
mine who wouldn't feel especially jubilant 
if I were ever lucky enough to make a ten- 
strike. And yet they are bully, good fellows 
all the same, and I mean to keep and call 
them friends as long as they let me. There 
are flaws in all human relations. But that's 
no reason for not swearing by them. All we 
really know is that there is such a thing as 
real friendship. It's there. It's a great, 
fine thing. Some of us are lucky enough to 
have it. Others never can get it. You, I 
believe, are by way of knowing the real thing. 
It's a great possession. Hang on to it. 
You are a rather crude young person. 
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You don't know much. You have been a 
great fool in a great many ways. You have 
neglected opportunities which will never 
come again. But though much culture has 
not stuck to you from your studies, yet I am 
pleased to observe that some character has 
been pounded into you by your friends. It 
is within your power to keep up both your 
friends and your character. And so, when 
you are blue during these last months of 
your college course you may tell yourself 
that, after all, character is better than cul- 
ture, and friendship than much fine learning. 
I sha*n*t see you again till Commencement. 
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You may imagine that I have dropped in 
here this morning to remind you, with an in- 
dulgent smile, of how little you really know 
about this wide, wide world you are enter- 
ing with such "high hopes and noble 
aspirations"; how many disillusionments 
you are bound to suffer; what hard bumps 
you are going to receive upon a somewhat 
enlarged head; what a truly pitiful and 
possibly absurd spectacle you young gradu- 
ates present, vainly trying to set a rather 
solid world on fire by means of little sheep- 
skin diplomas tied with pretty ribbons. In 
short, that you are now saying good-by to 
the happiest period of existence — ^if you 
only knew it; that life from this time forth 
to the end is a series of struggles mingled 
with disappointments and sorrows; that you 
probably won't get what you want or if you 
get it you won't want it, and that most of the 
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zest and poetry and fun of living have gone 
never to return. But I don't intend to say 
anything of the sort. 

If I patronize you on your ignorance of 
the world — and I suppose I shall — it will be 
on the score of your ignorance of what a very 
good place, on the whole, it is, this "great 
school of life," as your orators call it who have 
heard about it. And if I give you any advice 
— and I certainly mean to — ^it will be along 
the line of how to get as much fun as possible 
out of the elective and required courses you 
are now about to tackle. 

I think you have already had your full 
share of "my dear young friends'' talk about 
your solemn duty and grave responsibility 
as educated young men. You have had 
enough if not too much about the disillusion- 
ments of life, and the cruelty of the world, 
and the heartlessness of the bitter struggle. 
Every one who has talked or written about 
life for you from the time living and moral- 
izing began has said pretty much the same 
thing about youth. Namely, that it is the 

time of dreams which never come true and 
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hopes that are never reaUzed. A little of 
this discounting of the future is wholesome. 
It would be a shame to send you out into the 
world expecting to be a prince in a fairy tale. 
But each year a few more well-meaning 
people make a few more of these same old 
sententious remarks in the same old superior 
way. By this time it is being absurdly over- 
done. You can't pick up a newspaper at 
this season of the year without finding a 
joke about the little graduate and the big 
world; every comic periodical has its peren- 
nial cartoon about the conceited ignorance 
of the fresh crops of college men and their 
unwieldy academic degrees. Comic artists 
make them because they are so easy to sell 
to editors. 

Now, whether noticed by others or not, 
these things are taken pretty seriously by you 
who are about to die. For that matter so 
are all the complacent satirists in literature 
who smile quizzically at you while trying to 
convince you how ridiculous your hopes are. 
So are the classic poets who sigh sentimen- 
tally over the pathetic illusions of happy 
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youth. So are the philosophers and preach- 
ers and professors and parents who tell you 
how little you know about the unknown gulf 
of reality before you. It has even come to 
this: you have learned the trick of it your- 
selves, for I have observed certain of your 
own poets and orators during your class-day 
exercises satirically making game of their 
ignorance of the world they are about to 
enter, or sentimentalizing fondly over the 
ending of what they have learned to call 
" the happiest period of a man's life ! " What 
nonsense! 

Undoubtedly it is a picturesque period of 
your existence you are leaving, and a pleas- 
ant. It's a fine thing to be an undergradu- 
ate. It's a happy, care-free life — if you keep 
from making a fool of yourself — and not 
without its solid satisfactions. Even if you 
haven't made full use of your opportunities, 
it is eminently worth while for the firm 
friendships that you form, which last a life- 
time. As a wise preacher once said, **It is 
better to have come and loafed than never 

to have come at all." 
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But it is also a good thing to be a graduate, 
and there are other joys in life than win- 
ning football games or sitting in a leather 
chair by a dormitory fireplace, surrounded 
by one's best-beloved pals — though it's hard 
for you to believe the latter on this particular 
day. 

Naturally the world won't show its best 
side at first. Freshman year is seldom the 
pleasantest. It's no cinch, this required 
course in real living, with its work and 
worry, strain and struggle, loving and hop- 
ing, marrying and rearing children, burying 
some of them, supporting the others, paying 
their bills, trying to be and do the square 
thing toward your fellow-man, trying to be- 
lieve a great many things that you can't 
know, and finally trying to render a fairly 
decent account of yourself at the end. It's 
no joke, to be sure, and it sounds rather ap- 
palling to you now, no doubt, as you look 
up at all that long schedule from the point 
of view of a Freshman. But Post-Kantian 
Philosophy and certain other courses which 
I have forgotten the names of also sounded 
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rather formidable in Freshman year. Later, 
when you came to them in the natural order 
of things, you found they were not so bad 
after all. You slid over them and still man- 
aged to smile occasionally. **And so with 
life," as Sophomore poets say. You slide 
over from being a boy to being a man with- 
out realizing where one stopped and the 
other began, and it isn't so bad after all. 
You will have to work now more than you 
play, instead of playing more than you work, 
but that is not very hard luck. You wouldn't 
want to fool around this way much longer 
anyhow. It's no fun for an upper-classman 
to paint his class numerals on fence-posts, 
like a Freshman. 

Old graduates, or rather the young ones, 
are given to telling you what a struggle life 
is. But they seldom confess to you how 
much eager enjoyment they get out of the 
struggle even when they don't win first prize. 
It is a shame for me to give them away in 
this fashion, the noble army of martyrs; 
you can look upon it as grim necessity, or 

sad-faced duty, if you prefer; but the work 
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of the world is very much like a great game, 
and all real men want to be in it. A scram- 
ble, a struggle? — assuredly, but so is foot- 
ball, and both are worth it for the thrill of 
the contest, even if you cannot win the cham- 
pionship. And those cares? responsibili- 
ties ? Yes, they are there in abundance, but 
all as normal parts of the game. Bucking 
up against them adds to the zest, and losing 
is better than not playing on the team at all. 
And if you are disabled and carried off the 
field — hard luck, but that's nothing against 
the game itself. 

The trouble is that to you fellows work 
has always meant something you did not 
want to do, but had to; a task imposed 
upon you by those in authority, something 
that intervened between you and a good 
time. You aren't really so lazy as you sup- 
pose. You have simply misapplied your 
energy because you weren't old enough to 
know any better, or else because you have 
not yet found your proper position on the 
team, and hence have not discovered the true 

joy of the great game called the world's work. 
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And that brings me to speak of what 
might be my firstly if I had arranged this in 
true sermon form and had not already got 
almost half through. 

Find your own job — ^whatever else you do 
or don't do in this more or less cruel world, 
through this more or less sad vale of tears — 
find the job that you were meant for, what- 
ever that may be. It may take you a long 
time to find it, and you may get it only after 
a long and perplexing process of elimina- 
tion, but keep on till you get it. I have no 
sympathy with the doctrine of repression. 
It makes neither for happiness nor useful- 
ness. Many men have become useful citizens 
and tolerably happy after marrying the 
wrong girl, but only a few when their job 
is a misfit. Right here I know I should 
be frowned upon by those who suffer from 
an enlarged sense of Duty, those who are 
given to rather vulgar exposure of the con- 
science and spell Self-Abnegation in caps 
and pronounce it so you can hear the hy- 
phen. But all the same I have noticed that 

those who have been useful and happy in 
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the "stay home with farm and the old people'* 
capacity have generally become so only after 
acquiring a fondness for farming. And 
those who kept on hating farming and feel- 
ing sorry for themselves have often been 
obliged to put a mortgage on the property 
and are not agreeable company even to 
themselves. 

There was Billy Sinclair in our class; 
went into the ministry because his mother 
wanted him to. He knew she had been 
praying for it ever since the day he was 
born, sent him to college with that in view; 
and he thought it was his duty. Maybe it 
was. We all respected his devotion, but it 
always seemed somehow wrong, both to him 
and the job, whether it was his duty or not. 
At each reunion of the class he came back 
with a more ghastly face, a more sickly smile, 
until finally — ^well you know how it turned 
out in his case. It isn't because he's mak- 
ing so much money as a lawyer that he is 
so different, so buoyant and bright- eyed 
and the way a man ought to be, but be- 
cause the square peg has at last got out of 
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the round hole and into a square one. Inci- 
dentally, in fact, I might say consequently, 
he is doing more actual good in the world, 
as we happen to know, than he ever did or 
could do as a clergyman. 

As a preacher he could no more do what 
he was put here for, could no more attain his 
highest degree of efficiency in the world than 
a flower could make a success at singing or 
a bird at blooming. The very essence of 
work is one's self in action. It isn't merely 
exertion, but exertion in your own medium. 
Chickens cannot swim well, nor do they en- 
joy trying. But in your own element, work 
ought to be no more abhorrent than for a 
flower to push out a bud or a bird to carry 
twigs to build a nest, both of which are per- 
haps difficult but presumably congenial 
tasks. Sometimes I suppose they seem 
rather irksome — in bad weather we will say 
— ^but not to do them at all is wrong, is ab- 
normal, is perversion, is obstructing the 
universe, is miserable. Moral number one: 
Nobody can be happy without working, and 
you'd better work at your own job if you 
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can. (No, I refuse to advise you about what 
you are fitted for. You can have the fun of 
fighting that out. That's your job at pres- 
ent.) 

I don't know that you need this bit of 
advice, number two, as yet, but eventually 
you will, for I know your breed: Work 
hard, work intently, work sweatingly, in 
man-fashion, with your God-given faculties, 
but — do not make up your mind always to 
do your very best in everything you under- 
take. Because you can't. Do not tell your- 
self that you will never let go a piece of 
work until satisfied that you cannot improve 
it. If you live up to that you will never fin- 
ish anything but yourself. People repeat 
this copy-book maxim in a parrot-like way, 
but it is largely hot air, and frequently 
proves harmful. That advice was given to 
a phlegmatic nation, whose people seldom 
have nervous break-downs. It is not applica- 
ble to ours, whose people are always over- 
working. Certainly no one has a right to be 
satisfied with his work, but you ought to 
know that it is impossible to do your very 
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best. It is not given to mere man to do his 
very best. You must not expect it. 

Nothing is ever so well done but that it 
can't be improved. And by the time you 
have incorporated those improvements, you 
yourself, the artificer, will have developed 
and improved, so that you will have a new 
point of view from which you will gain new 
conceptions of your piece of work, showing 
new defects not dreamed of before. Then 
when these are corrected you will by the 
same process perceive other faults — ^unless 
by this time you have knocked the whole 
thing out of proportion and have nothing to 
show for your labor at all — and so on indefi- 
nitely. It is an endless process and a dan- 
gerous tendency. The limit of the perfect 
circle can never be reached, and meanwhile 
time is flying, and your head is becoming 
muddled by too much intensity on the same 
subject, quite out of proportion to the object. 

I remember, when our track team went 

abroad, the English athletes were amazed 

and amused at the strictness and strenuous- 

ness of our training. " But I fancy you miss 
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a good deal of the fun of sport," one of them 
said in his cocky English manner. 

"But we win events," said one of our 
sprinters, flaring up. Unfortunately the 
Englishmen won the match. Our team was 
overtrained. They tried too hard. There's a 
Umit to the degree to which one should strain 
for success if one wishes to win success 
rather than sympathy. This limit can usu- 
ally be seen by the simple process of stand- 
ing off at a distance and looking at things 
calmly until we discern their true-propor- 
tions. 

I'm inclined to believe that at least one- 
half the young men, especially the college 
graduates I meet on the street in business 
hours, are straining too hard; they are over- 
trained. They are missing the fun of the 
sport. The worst of it is that in most cases 
they deserve no pity. They are quite proud 
of it; love to boast of how hard they work, 
and how often the nerve doctor has warned 
them. I am always rather relieved when I 
hear of their finally breaking down with 
nervous prostration, for then I am encour- 
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aged to believe that they have learned their 
little lesson and are not so likely to make 
fools of themselves again. It's no more 
creditable or profitable for a man to over- 
work himself than to overwork his horse. 
Nothing except the safety of your soul is 
worth the price of your body. Moral num- 
ber two: Don't overwork! — ^What's that? 
You think there's no danger in your case ? 
Just you wait a couple of years or so until 
the day you come around and ask me to 
dine with you, saying that you have some- 
thing important you want to talk over with 
me, and looking like a sick calf as you say it. 
Then, after you have confided to me her 
name and as much about it as I can stand, 
and have begun to tell me how many hours 
extra work a day you are doing — I'll go on 
with the moral. 

It's about time I reached my "Finally, 
brother." Here it is. In whatever sort of 
work you happen to be, for Heaven's sake 
try to avoid the blind spot that every job is 
sure to generate — ^unless you take particular 
pains to avoid it by looking at other men and 
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their jobs once in a while. Most men don't 
even try to avoid it. 

Every business or profession develops a 
characteristic expert keenness of vision in 
one direction; but with it, according to the 
laws of compensation, there comes a corre- 
sponding blindness in another direction. 
For instance, some venerable and lovable 
old clergymen we know have a way of re- 
ferring most casually and familiarly to the 
Deity. If you were to venture to suggest 
that this offends some people, they would 
probably give you a silent look of hurt sur- 
prise, and perhaps pray for your evident 
lack of devoutness. That shows their blind 
spot. Likewise, many a business man, owing 
to his blind spot, can see only real estate 
values and factory sites where others can 
see sunsets. Newspaper men see only a stun- 
ning first-page beat in what was meant for a 
confidence. College professors who are 
supposed to furnish you with an equip- 
ment to live with, sometimes go lusting after 
mere knowledge, and forget to acquire wis- 
dom, for their blind spot makes them over- 
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look the fact that the mere possession of 
knowledge is no more commendable than 
any other possession, being of no more real 
value to the world than a library full of 
books which no one reads. 

Now, it would be quite remarkable if all 
this were otherwise. For, every man is the 
centre of his own universe, and seldom 
realizes how many other centres there hap- 
pen to be, or else that the other centres are 
just as true as his own. He can't see in 
other men's perspective. " Bread is the staff 
of life," says the farmer. "They may guy 
us, but what would they do without our 
crops — and our votes ? We are the people." 

" It is curious how every business, every 
profession, every interest in life, centres in 
mine," says the sharp-eyed lawyer compla- 
cently. "My profession is unique in that it 
has to do with everything and everybody.*' 

" In at the death and there at the birth," 
says the doctor. "What could they do with- 
out me. Morning, noon and night it's doc- 
tor, doctor, everywhere. I hold their lives in 

my hand." 
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"Here they come, all sorts and conditions 
of men," muses the clergyman on Sunday; 
"the doctor, the farmer, the banker. All of 
them have souls to save — so has that lawyer 
who does not go to church. I must see him 
to-morrow. *What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?'" 

Meanwhile the newspaper man prints the 
news about them all, for he keeps his finger 
on the pulse of the whole world for news. 
"No factor in modern civilization is so im- 
portant as the press," says he. 

And here stands a philosopher smiling 
upon them like a patriarch and thinking, 
"I alone know how all-important each one 
thinks himself." 

Now, as a matter of fact, each one is im- 
portant, just as important as he thinks. 
Only so are all the others! And not one of 
them would be of much use alone. And that 
is what I want you to think about once in a 
while after you get out into the world and 
begin to be absorbed in whatever is going to 
absorb you — the sense of proportion, and 
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the idea of interdependence. Avoid the 
blind spot. Think of the other fellow's 
point of view. Don't strain at life, for living 
and all that the term connotes is, after all, 
a natural, normal process. 

If you do that I sha'n't fear that your life 
will become sordid and selfish, for your sym- 
pathy and your intelligence and your religion 
will do the rest. You will do the square 
thing, the kind thing, the generous thing — 
not because a scowling sense of duty says 
"must,'' but because you want to, because 
that's the way you will get your fun. And 
so when certain critical moments come you 
will not find it so outlandishly hard to do 
perhaps the noble thing, the occasional act 
of self-sacrifice — ^because it will seem to you 
to be the only thing to do, the thing you 
expect of yourself, and the way to get your 
zest. 

You have had some bad times with your- 
self in these four years, now over; you will 
doubtless have worse ones. You have had 
a bit of hard luck; you are pretty sure to 

have some harder luck. You have not made 
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a startling success of your life thus far; and 
you will hardly have reason to be satisfied 
with yourself when you finish. But you will 
probably come out of it all the more con- 
vinced that living is worth while, that what 
little you may have done to make it a better 
thing for others was about the best fun of the 
whole game, that human nature with all its 
foibles, lovable or laughable, is a pretty good 
thing to have around, that there is a good 
God in Heaven, and all's well with the world. 

THE END. 
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The Day Dreamer 

Being the full narrative of " The Stolen Story " 
12mo. $1.25 

"One of those breathless bits of narrative 
that lay hold on the reader and can never be 
forgotten." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

"Billy Woods is a good lover, a good re- 
porter, a good dreamer, a good fighter, and 
very much of a man." 

— Louisville Courier-JoutnaL 

" It is not extravagant praise to say that Mr. 
Williams has in *The Day Dreamer' written 
the best newspaper story of the decade, and 
he has certainly written the best we have ever 
read." — New Orleans Picayune. 

"A bright, lively, hmnan story well worth read- 
ing for half a dozen reasons, and, once opened, 
is pretty sure to be held firmly until the com- 
pletion of the last page." 

— Chicago Record'Herald. 



BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

The Adventures of 
a Freshman 

Illustrated. 12ino. $1.25 

"Whether we see him as a self-supporting 
student or an ambitious athlete, he is a thor- 
oughly human boy of the present day. Such 
a story is worth a hundred romances of im- 
possible achievements." 

^The Philadelphia Ptess. 

"Hazing, the ups and downs of athletics, 
manliness and bojdshness happily blended, 
escapades and adventiu^es — all tending to the 
building up of a tjrpical American character, 
brim the book with genuine life." — Independent 

" Every boy who expects soon to become a 
Freshman would do well to read it It is a 
picture of college life as it really is." 

—Toledo Blade, 

"The book is one whose spirit and thorough 
understanding of boy natiu-e every college 
youth will enjoy, and no boy or youth can 
read it without being the better for its strong, 
clean, moral tone." — Chicago Inter-Ocean, 



BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

The Stolen Story 

And Other Newspaper Stories 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 

"Mr. Williams is the only writer of fiction thus 
far who has in any degree reproduced the peculiar 
atmosphere of a newspaper office. . . . Each [story] 
is of a different type from the rest, and each deals 
with some particular phase of newspaper work. 
Altogether Mr. Williams has not wasted a line in 
his book." — Washington (D. C) Times. 

"Mr. Williams has the advantage of knowing 
thoroughly what he is talking about and of making 
it interesting. 'The Stolen Story' is one of the 
best short stories that has been written in a long 
time." — New York Sun, 

"Told in a compressed, rapid style that carries 
you along with something of the zest that took 
possession of Billy Woods when he was on the 
track of a beat." — Droch in Life, 

**This fascination [of newspaper work] is strong 
in Mr. Williams, and he has the genius of making 
his hearers feel it." — St Louis Globe-Democrat. 

"Mr. Williams has made the reporter's life his 
own in fiction — the life as it really is, not as it 
sometimes is represented in books." 

— New York Mail and Express, 



BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

Princeton Stories 

12mo. $1.00 

"Besides being well constructed anu well told, 
they breathe a spirit of commendable vigor 
and manliness. Princeton men are fortunate 
in having the life of their college so favorably- 
presented to the outside world." — The Atlantic, 

" We recognize that the same spirit which ani- 
mated the heroes of these stories is the same 
which every Freshman of a week's standing 
begins to feel to-day." 

— The Nassau Literary Magazine, 

" The writer of * Princeton Stories ' has profited 
much by the literary example of Rudyard 
Kipling. His constructive method is through- 
out high. The stories are remarkably well 
told."— 7%^ Nation. 

" Mr. Williams has given one of the truest and 
most attractive pictures of the recreative side 
of American college life that has yet been 
written," — The Advance, 
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